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THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY THING. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Tue one who could do the most extraordinary 
thing should have the king’s daughter and the 
half of his kingdom. 

The young men, yes, the old ones too, strained 
all their wits, their nerves, and muscles; two 
ate themselves to death and one drank bimself 
dead, to do the Most Extraordinary thing most to 
their liking. But that was not the way it was 
to be done. The little boys in the street tried 
to spit on the small of their own backs. That 
seemed to them the most extraordinary thing to 
do. 

On a certain day there was to be an exhibi- 
tion of what each had to show as his “ Most Ex- 
traordinary.”. Judges were appointed fiom 
children of three years up to folks of ninety. 
It was a grand Exposition of Extraordinary 
things, but all were soon agreed that the Most 
Extraordinary was a great hall clock in a case, 
singularly contrived outside and in. When the 
clock struck, out came animated figures that 
showed what hour was struck. It was twelve 
whole representations, with moving figures that 
sang and spoke. It surely was the Most Ex- 
traordinary thing, said the people. 

The clock struck one, and Moses stood on the 
Mount and wrote down on the tables of the 
law the first great commandment: “There is 
one only true God.” The clock struck two, and 
the Garden of Paradise was seen, with Adam 
and Eve meeting —two happy people; without 
owning so much as a clothes-press they were 
betrothed. At the stroke of three, the Three 


Holy Kings appeared, only ope of them was 
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black as coal: he could not help that, it was the 
sun that scorched him; they came bringing in- 
cense and precious gifts. When four sounded, 
the Seasons came: Spring with a cuckoo on a 
budding beech bough; Summer with a grass- 
hopper on a ripe ear of corn; Autumn with an 
empty stork’s nest — the birds had flown away ; 
Winter with an old crow that could tell stories, 
perched on the corner of the stove, — old stories 
of by-gone days. At jive o'clock, the five senses 
were seen: Sight came in the shape of a spec- 
tacle-maker ; Hearing was a copper-smith ; Smell 
sold violets and anemones; Taste was a cook; 
and Feeling an undertaker, with crape down to 
his heels. The clock struck siz; there sat a 
gamester who threw a die, and it fell the highest 
side up with sixes on it. Then the seven days of 
the week, or the seven deadly sins, — folks could 
not tell which, for they heard them all at once, 
and it was not easy to distinguish them. Then 
came a choir of monks and sang the eight 
o'clock vesper song. At the stroke of nine the 
Nine Muses came out : one was employed at the 
astronomical observatory ; one at the records 
room; the rest were at the theatre. When ten 
struck, Moses stepped forth with the tables of 
the law; thereon were all God’s commandments, 
and they were ten in all. The clock struck 
again, when small boys and girls sprang dancing 
out; they played a play and sang a song to it. 
« All the way to heaven 
The clock has struck eleven.” 

And that it did strike. Now came the stroke of 
twelve, when the watchman marched out with 
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his heavy cape and morning star ;* he sang the 
old watch song, — 


“*Twas at the midnight hour 
Our Saviour, he was born,” — 


and while he sang, the roses grew and grew into 
angels’ heads resting on rainbow-hued wings. 





(September, 


parents ; he was worthy of the princess and the 
half of the kingdom. 

The day for announcing the decision had 
come, the whole town was dressed up, and the 
princess sat on the throne of the country that 
had been newly stuffed with curled hair, but still 

it had not been made any more 








It was goodly to hear, it was charming to 
see. The whole thing was an amazing work of 
art, the Most Extraordinary thing, said every 
one. The artist was a young man, good-hearted, 
child-like, a true friend and help to his poor 


* The popular name for the staff which the watchman used 
to carry. It is a ponderous club with spikes in the bulging 
head. 


comfortable or agreeable. ‘The 
judges round about looked very 
slyly at him who was to get the 
prize, and he stood there so hap- 
py and prond; his fortune was 
won, he had done the Most 
Extraordinary thing. 

“ Nay, that shall I now do!” 
suddenly cried out a long legged 
working - fellow. “I am the 
man for the Most Extraordinary 
thing!” and so he swung a 
great axe at the work of art. 
“Crick, crack, crash!” there 
lay the whole thing. Wheels and 
feathers flew about. It was a 
grand ruin. - “I could do that!” 
said the man; “my work has 
beat his, and knocked you at the 
same time. I have done the 
Most Extraordinary thing!” 

“ Ruined such a work of art!” 
said the judges; “yes, that was 
the Most Extraordinary thing.” 
All the people said the same 
thing, and so he was to have 
the princess and half the king- 
dom; for a law is a law, even 
if it is the most extraordinary 
thing. 

They sounded the trumpets 
from the ramparts and from all 
the towers in town: “ The nup- 
tials are to be celebrated!” The 
princess was not particularly 
pleased at it, but she looked 
pretty and was most expensively 
dressed. The church was bright 
with lights in the evening; it 
looked best then. The ladies of 
rank in the town sang in procession, and led the 
bride ; the knights sang, and they accompanied 
the bridegroom; he strutted as stiffly as if he 
never could be knocked over. 

Now they stopped singing; it was so still 
that one could have heard a pin drop on the 
ground; but in the midst of the quiet there was 
a great noise and a crash; the great church doors 
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flew open, and “boom! boom!” all the works 
of the clock came marching out through the 
doorway, and halted between the bride and 
groom. 

Dead men cannot walk again, — that we know 
very well,— but a work of art can go again! 
The body was shattered to pieces, but not the 
spirit ; the spirit of art made a joke, aud in- 
deed it was no joke! 

The work of art stood there as really as when 
it was whole and untouched. ‘The clock struck 
one stroke after another, right on to twelve, and 
the figures crowded out: first Moses, shining 
as if flame issued from his forehead; he flung 
the heavy stone tables of the law at the bride- 
groom’s feet and fastened them to the church 
floor. 

“I cannot lift them again!” said Moses. 
“You have broken my arms; stand there where 
you are.” 

Now came Adam and Eve, the three Wise 
Men of the East, and the four Seasons ; each said 
his disagreeable truth, “Shame on you!” But 
he was not ashamed. 

All the figures that showed each hour came 


forth out of the clock, and all grew wondrous 
big; it was as if there were scarcely room for 
the real men, and when, at the stroke of twelve, 
the watchman stepped forth with his great cape 
and morning star, there was a prodigious con- 
fusion. The watchman went straight up to the 
bridegroom and struck him on the forehead with 
his morning star. 

“ Lie there!” said he. “ Like for like; now 
we are revenged and the master too. We 
vanish !” 

And so they did vanish, — the whole of this 
work of art. But the candles round about in 
the church grew into great flowers of light, aud 
the gilded stars under the roof sent forth clear 
streaming light; the organ sounded of itself. 
All the people said that they had lived to see 
the Most Extraordinary thing. 

“ Now do you summon the right one!” said 
the princess, — “the one that made the work of 
art; he is to be my lawful husband and lord.” 

And he stood in the church; the whole peo- 
ple were his train; all were happy, all blessed 
him, there was no one who was envious; yes, 
that was the Most Extraordinary thing. 


THE HOUSE THAT JOHN BUILT. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


V. 


THE COW WITH THE CRUMPLED HORN. 


Tne remainder of John’s journey into Lin- 
colnshire was performed without special incident, 
and he reached Carrigan Hall (the house to 
which Mr. Nichols had been invited) on the 
evening of the sixth day of the journey. The 
house was filled with guests, and after supper 
(which John found himself obliged to eat in the 
servants’ hall) he went to bed in a loft over the 
stable, in company with some hostlers and stable- 
boys. Hoping, however, for better treatment 
when the arrangements for visitors should be 
perfected, he slept the sound sleep of the inno- 
cent; and although he got very cold toward 
morning, he did not complain. The next day he 
found he had very little to do, as Skittles was 
taken in charge by some of the accomplished 
stable professors belonging to the place, and the 
two other horses belonging to”"Mr. Nichols were 


not expected to be put to any immediate service, 
and were therefore turned into a pasture-field, 
there being no room in the stables. All that 
day he wandered freely over the estate, and en- 
joyed himself quite well, inspecting the beauties 
and conveniences of a well-kept English estate. 
Thompson was in the house most of the time, 
attending to his master, and Mr. Nichols he saw 
not at all. Except at meal-times he had no com- 
pany whatever, and so had plenty of time to 
think, and the result of his thoughts was that he 
could not, for the life of him, see of what par- 
ticular use he was to be to any one in Lincoln- 
shire. At night he found that there was no 
place for him to sleep but the same stable-loft ; 
and he therefore lay down on his straw in a very 
bad humor, and awoke very early in pretty 
much the same frame of mind. After breakfast 
on that second day he walked down to the bot- 
tom of the lawn, and, taking a seat on a low 
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fence, he began to consider his condition and 
prospects. He convinced himself, with very lit- 
tle trouble, that he had made a great mistake in 
accepting the position of rider to Skittles. Hav- 
ing taken the place of servant when necessity 
seemed to demand it, and when its features were 
by no means repugnant to his feelings, he now 
found that he was about to experience the degra- 
dation which must always accompany such a po- 
sition, when it is held by a person of refined dis- 
position and education. He was not even as well 
off as Thompson, who was a valet, and conse- 
quently had sleeping accommodations in the 
house, and a certain amount of respect from his 
associates. As for himself, although he was well- 
dressed, and of remarkably decent appearance, 
he was nothing but a stable-boy. 

While thus cogitating, he saw a party of ladies 
and gentlemen come down the lawn, and take 
seats under a wide-spreading oak, at a little dis- 
tance from where he sat. The ladies took pos- 
session of several seats and benches which stood 
under the tree, but there were not enough for 
all; and perceiving a garden-chair near him, 
John jumped down from the fence, and carried it 
to a young lady who was yet standing. She 
took it and thanked him, and John was walking 
away, when a gentleman (one of the finest of the 
party) turned to him, and ordered him to bring 
him a stool from under a tree at some distance. 
John looked at him in surprise, for he was not 
used to such imperative demands, and the gentle- 
man repeated his order with considerable asperity. 
John, however, made him no answer, but moved 
off. 

“ Do you hear me, sirrah ?” shouted the gen- 
tleman ; “ bring me that stool!” 

Here some of the ladies seemed to expostu- 
late, but the gentleman said, “ He is Mr. Nich- 
ols’s servant.” 

“That may be,” cried John, “ but I am not 
yours,” and he walked off to the house. 

Now his resolytion was taken. He would see 
Mr. Nichols, get the money due him, and return 
to London. Any position, even that of political 
emissary, was better than that of a servant, sub- 
ject to the beck and call of any and everybody. 
But Mr. Nichols was away shooting with some 
of the gentlemen. So the morning was passed 
in rambles through the park, and in very gloomy 
ruminations in its deepest recesses. 

About noon he came up to the servants’ din- 
ner, and then he determined to go to the house 
and find his employer. He ascended the high 
steps at the front of the mansion, and found him- 
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self in a wide and spacious hall. Meeting a man 
in livery, he asked of him where he could find 
Mr. Nichols. The man replied, without stop- 
ping, that he did not know the gentleman. An- 
other servant, however, told him that Mr. Nich- 
ols was still in the fields, but he supposed he 
would be back to luncheon. John therefore went 
out into the park again, and after travelling about 
for an hour or two, returned to the house. He 
walked through the hall a second time, but it 
seemed entirely deserted. Just as he was leay- 
ing in despair, he met the young lady to whom 
he had given a seat. She had a basket in her 
hand, and a garden-hat tied upon her head. He 
was about to speak to her, but a certain diffi- 
dence, born of his new position, restrained him. 
But she spoke to him. “ Are you looking for 
any one ?” said she. 

He then told her of whom he was in search, 
and she said that Mr. Nichols had been at lunch, 
and was probably on the terrace, with the rest of 
the company. 

“Then,” said John, “I cannot speak to him 
now. I wish to see him alone.” 

The young lady looked at him curiously. “ Are 
you Mr. Nichols’s servant ?” said she. 

“Indeed, Miss, I hardly know whether I am 
or not,” replied John. 

“ That’s strange,” said she. 
you would know that.” 

“On second thoughts, Miss,” said he, “ I may 
say that I am not.” 

“I thought you did not look like one,” said 
she. “If you like, I will send some one to call 
Mr. Nichols.” 

“QO no, Miss,” said John, “I can wait. But I 
am very much obliged to you.” 

At this moment several persons entered the 
hall, and John was about to leave, when the 
young lady, who was as warm-hearted as she was 
impulsive and inquisitive, and who fancied that 
there was an interesting history attached to this 
handsome, intelligent boy, who did not seem 
to know whether he was a servant or not, said 
to John, “ Would you mind carrying this bas- 
ket? Iam going into the garden to cut some 
flowers.” 

John was glad enough to carry the basket, and 
he followed the lady through a side-door into an 
old-fashioned garden, where, while she was cut- 
ting china- asters, chrysanthemums, and great 
bright dahlias, she so ingeniously questioned her 
companion, that she soon became acquainted with 
his whole history. The story delighted her; but 
when he came to the account of his meeting with 


“T should think 
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the little maiden of the Stone-post Farm, she 
laughed outright. 

“What!” she cried. “Little Betty Miller? 
Why, she lives just below my father’s place. My 
father is Sir Humphrey Barker” — 

“ Why, he is the magistrate whose name fright- 
ened away the horse-thieves,” said John. 

“I wish they had been taken before him,” said 
Miss Barker. “The wretches !” 

After John’s story was entirely finished, Miss 
Barker asked him what he was going to do when 
he left Mr. Nichols; and he replied that he sup- 
posed he would go back to London, but that he 
was very tired of that city, since he found it so 
hard to get employment there. He should retarn 
to Germany as soon as he was able, for he longed 
for free country life once more. Miss Barker 
reflected fora moment. “ Why do you not try 
country life here?” she said. “ I have no doubt 
if you were to apply to my father, he would give 
you something to do on his estate. He is quite 
old now, and employs ever so many bailiffs and 
stewards, and I know not what persons of the 
kind. If you like, I will give you a letter to 
him.” 

John thought very well of this plan; and as 
they were returning to the house, she promised 
to give him a letter that evening. When he had 
carried her basket for her to the door of her 
room, and had just entered the great hall again, 
he met Mr. Nichols. “O ho!” said that gentle- 
man. “Here you are! I have been hearing 
pretty accounts of you. Lord Peter Connys 
tells me you have been very impertinent to him.” 

John’s reply to this rather surprised Mr. Nich- 
ols. He told him that he was not willing to be 
the under-servant of everybody in general, and 
that he expected to be treated with decency, in 
whatever station he occupied. He went on to 
state his grievances, in decided, but respectful lan- 
guage, and informed Mr. Nichols that as there was 
nothing here that he could do in his service, he 
requested to be paid his wages and his expenses 
to London, where he wished to return immedi- 
ately. Mr. Nichols rubbed his chin, looked very 
hard at John, and then told him that he had ex- 
pected him to ride Skittles back, but that as 
there was really nothing in particular that he 
could do here, if he was not willing to be a boy 
of all work, he thought he had better go. Prom- 
ising to pay him his wages in the morning, Mr. 
Nichols then turned on his heel and left him. 
But the owner of the noble Skittles could not rid 
himself of all concern about his young rider for 
the rest of the day. That evening Miss Barker 


attacked him, and by dint of judicious sugges- 
tions, and persevering attention to the subject, 
she got a far better character for John than Mr. 
Nichols would ever have thought of giving him, 
if left to himself. And yet John deserved every 
word of it. 

Armed with the letter which Miss Barker gave 
him in the morning (for he had gone to his straw 
long before it was written on the previous even- 
ing), he left Carrigan Hall, and, not wishing to 
spend his small stock of money in stage fares, he 
walked the forty miles that lay between him and 
the estate of Sir Humphrey Barker. 

John’s life for the succeeding year or two can- 
not be described in full. He was received with 
some favor by Sir Humphrey, owing of course to 
Miss Barker’s letter, and was given a probation- 
ary situation under the steward. Finding that 
he was a good accountant, and a smart fellow 
generally, Sir Humphrey in a few months made 
him an assistant bailiff; and as the bailiff him- 
self was an old and rather infirm man, it was not 
long before John performed most of his duties, 
and made himself very useful to the old baronet, 
who placed a considerable degree of confidence 
in him. 

John now found himself very well situated. 
He was learning a great deal about the manage- 
ment of farms and forests, and, although not 
making much money, was supporting himself 
very comfortably. In his good fortune, he did 
not forget his old friends. He wrote to the 
Koppels, to Father Anselm (although he felt 
that he had been unfairly used by him), and to 
Mr. James. But with the exception of one let- 
ter from Mother Koppel, who assured him that 
nothing had happened to change her affection for 
him, and gave him a full account of the births 
and deaths in Neustadt, he received no answers 
to any of his communications. So, feeling that 
he was alone in the world, he set to work, as 
well as a boy may, to make the best of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him. Of course he often 
saw Betty Miller, and these two became quite 
good friends, much to the disturbance of the 
Widow Miller. This worthy person had very 
high ideas about Betty’s making a good match. 
Her daughter would have a very comfortable 
property when she became of age, and she did 
not want to see her throw it away on a penniless 
Dutchman, as it pleased her to call our young 
friend John, — although she never would have 
thought him anything but an Englishman, if 
John had not told Betty all about himself. But 
the anxious widow gave herself a great deal of 
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unnecessary trouble. John and Betty thought 
no more about getting married than you or I do. 
What they might think about it in a few years, 
when they were grown up, I don’t know ; but at 
present they were a boy and girl, and John only 
thought of Betty as a good friend, to whom he 
might talk more freely and pleasantly than he 
could to anybody else. But the widow did not 
look upon things in that light. She had now 
but one great desire, and that was to get John 
out of the neighborhood. She could not forbid 
him her house, for he frequently came there on 
business, and she had no idea of offending Sir 
Humphrey. But if, any fine afternoon, she could 
have got John on a catapult, and tossed him over 
into the next county, she would have eaten her 
supper with a relish that she had not known for 
several months. But she had no catapult. 

One morning, late in the fall, John was riding 
along the road, a few miles from Sir Humphrey’s 
domains. He had been to a town about six miles 
distant, and was now returning on “Old Colo- 
nel,” an ancient horse, once a fine hunter, but 
now a@ superannuated beast, whose principal duty 
was to carry the employés of the estate when 
they made short business trips in the surrounding 
country. 

As he was thus comfortably jogging along this 
fine morning in the fall, old Colonel heard some- 
thing, and he pricked up his ears. John heard 
something also, and (figuratively) he pricked up 
his ears too. What they heard could not be mis- 
taken. It was the horn of the hunter that one 
hears on the hill. It was not long before John, 
looking sharply over the fields to the left of the 
road, saw a little red thing rushing along under 
the shelter of a hedge, not more than a quarter 
of a mile away. Then, dashing over the top of 
a low hill, came a pack of eager hounds in full 
cry, and careering madly after the fox. Follow- 
ing them, soon appeared the hunters on their gal- 
loping horses, with their bright red coats, their 
inspiriting horn, and their * Tallyhos!” which 
sounded so cheerily in the morning air. When 
these sounds and sights greeted his ears and eyes, 
old Colonel snuffed the air, and tossed his head. 
The spirit of old times came upon him, and he 
turned round in the road as though he would leap 
the hedge, and gallop wildly after the hounds. 
As for John, he was all on fire to follow the 
hunt. He knew that the fox was nearly run 
down, and if he could only be in at the death! 
But he also knew that he had no more right to 
ride his master’s horse in a fox-hunt, than he had 
to borrow, without leave, Sir Humphrey’s coat, 
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or to put on his top-boots to take a walk in 
muddy weather. He also knew that he was ex- 
pected to be back by noon, as a man from a dis- 
tance was to be with Sir Humphrey at that time, 
and John had a report to make about this morn- 
ing’s business, which should be made before that 
man arrived. But John was a boy (folks were 
not grown up at seventeen in those days), and 
as the hunt was nearing a point nearly opposite 
to him in the fields, he put old Colonel at a 
low hedge by the roadside, and to his astonish- 
ment the venerable beast went over it like a rab- 
bit. 

“ Hurrah! now! Hi— boy! on!” and away 
went John at a pace which the old Colonel had 
not put forth for many a year. But, like that 
celebrated candle which burns brighter toward 
ihe close of its career, so did the ancient wind 
and speed of the old hunter blaze up on this oc- 
casion. Fired by the recollection of ancient 
glory, he bounded over a narrow ditch, and 
struck across the fields at a tremendous pace. 
The fox now veered his course toward the road, 
and owing to John’s having, as it were, the in- 
side track, he found himself in a few minutes 
close upon the heels of the hounds, and leading 
the hunt. But he thought very little of his po- 
sition. All that he kuew was that the fox was 
just there ahead of him, the hounds were almost 
upon the fox, and he was nearly on the hounds. 
“Hurrah!” cried John. “The dogs have got 
him !” 

One little fence to clear, and he would be 
among them. “ Hi, Colonel!” he shouted, and 
over went the brave horse, like a shot. And 
down he came upon his knees on the other side, 
and over his head went John. Jumping to his 
feet, and finding he was not hurt, John hastened 
to the assistance of his horse. But the old 
Colonel did not want any assistance. He rolled 
over on his side, and stretched out his head. In 
one short quarter of an hour he had used up all 
the spirit and strength which were to have lasted 
him for several years of gentle trots. He had 
once more filled his heart with the glory of the 
hunt, and his heart was not strong enough to 
hold it; and so he just gave one low grunt of 
triumphant satisfaction, and died upon the spot. 

After the brush had been seized by the brave 
hunter, who was in reality the second in at the 
death, and the hounds had been called off, and 
the company began to come in rapidly, all eyes 
were attracted by the sight of the fellow who had 
killed his horse. But when they found that it 
was only Sir Humphrey Barker’s young man, 
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and that the horse was some old beast which had 
no business there, they soon left John to himself 
and his trouble. But not so the huntsmen and 
whippers-in. They abused him soundly for push- 
ing himself in the front of gentlemen who were 
hunting, and they hoped that his master would 
pay him well for killing his horse. And then 
they went away with their dogs. 

Filled with grief, shame, and self-reproach, 
with not a little apprehension as to consequences, 
John sat down on the side of the dead horse, 
and soundly rated himself for a silly 


— 


can’t tell. You have certainly done a foolish 
deed this time.” 

“ Well, I’m sure/I know that,” said John, with 
some asperity. “It’s no use telling me I’ve made 
a fool of myself. I know it very well.” 

“That's true,” said the widow, “and nothing 
more can be made of it. But you need not 
carry that heavy saddle on your back. Put it 
in the cart, and I will take it for you as far as I 
go.” 

“Thank you,” said John, shortly, “I'll carry 





fool. But this sort of thing would 
do him no good; and so when the 
last of the men had disappeared from 
view, John unstrapped the saddle, 
took off the bridle, and throwing them 
over his shoulder, made for the high- 
road and home. He had not walked 
more than half a mile along the road 
before he heard the sound of wheels 
behind, and, turning, saw that it was 
the Widow Miller, driving herself in 
her little spring-cart. Of course this 
good ‘lady was very much surprised 
to see John marching along with a 
saddle and bridle upon his back ; and 
when she came up with him, she was 
not slow in making the most particu- 
lar inquiries as to the cause of his 
unusual method of travelling. When 
she had succeeded in getting the en- 
tire story out of him, she commenced, 
driving slowly by his side, to adminis- 
ter a little of that article known as 
Job’s comfort. So heartily glad was 
she that something had happened 
which might possibly act as a cata- 
pult in tossing this young man out of 
the county before things went so far 
that trouble would arise about her 
daughter, that she could not, under 
the sage reflections which she poured 
into the ear of poor John, conceal her 
exultation. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you have ruined yourself 
with Sir Humphrey. He will never let you stay 
on his place after such a piece of wicked folly as 
you have committed. You might have been 
bailiff after a while, or even steward, when you 
got older, if you had known how to behave 
yourself, and let fox-hunting be for your betters. 
What will be done to you, I’m sure I don’t know. 
You will surely be sent away; but whether you 
will have to suffer for the lé6ss of the horse, I 











it myself.” He would have dropped down beneath 
it, sooner than have accepted a favor from the 
hands of a woman who was clearly so pleased 


with his misfortune. Mrs. Miller seemed a little 
abashed by this curt refusal to owe anything to 
her, as her conscience told her directly that she 
deserved the rebuff; but she quickly recovered, 
and prepared to drive on and leave John, after 
she had given him another small piece of her 
mind. 

“You see,” said she, “it don’t do to forget 
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your place; and besides, your time is not your 
own, but your master’s, to say nothing of the 
horse. But I suppose you will be going away 
from this neighborhood directly now, for nobody 
else wants their horses killed; and I have no 
doubt that in your next place you will remember 
the lesson which this day has taught you. Well, 
I must hurry on. Good-day,” and she whipped 
up her pony. She had not gone more than a 
hundred yards, when John called to her, and she 
immediately pulled up, anxious to hear what he 
had to say to her. When he reached her, he 
said, “ If I don’t get around to see you before I 
go, Mrs. Miiler, remember me kindly to Betty.” 

The widow answered not a word to this, but 
gave her pony a tremendous crack, and away she 
went. When she got home she did remember 
Jolin to Betty with a vengeance. She told her 
daughter the whole story of this young rascal’s 
killing his master’s horse ; and she made the sin 
and its consequences so terrible, that poor little 
Betty cried bitterly, and then her mother sent 
her to bed. 

When John reached the mansion -house, ke 
found that his story had preceded him. Some of 
the household, who had been at the hunt, had de- 
tailed it to Sir Humphrey, and nearly everybody 
else, and had added the adornments generally 
thought necessary to such stories. When be had 
put away the saddle and bridle, John presented 
himself at the library door of the old baronet. 
“ Well, well!” said Sir Humphrey; “so you 
have got back, eh? Perkins has been here ; 
but as you had not returned to tell me what 
they would give for the wood in Ramsdale, I 
could make no bargain with him, and he has 
gone. I have heard about your doings. Now, 
just stand there, and tell me the story yourself, 
exactly as it happened.” 

John was very glad indeed to have aa oppor- 
tunity of doing this, and he told the whole affair 
to the baronet, exactly as he remembered it. 
When he had finished, Sir Humphrey said, — 
“ Weil, as to old Colonel, I am not sorry that he 
died as he did. He has borne me many a time 
after the hounds, and was the best horse at a 
ditch, or a five-barred gate, in all Lincolnshire. 
He died as he should, on the scene of his glory. 
But all that does not excuse you, Steiner, for 
your conduct. You have neglected my business, 
and killed my horse. But as I know that you 
are young, and as this present misdemeanor is 
one that might be excused on that ground, I 
might overlook it, if it were not for the example 
you have set to the rest of my people. Therefore 
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it is necessary that you should leave my service, 
although I am sorry to part with you. But I 
canuvot have any man of mine riding my horses 
to hunts. However, you need not go until the 
end of the month, and I will give you a letter to 
some one of my friends over in Norfolk, if you 
would like to go there. I can recommend you 
as a good young fellow to have about a farm, or 
an estate.” 

This address, though kindly delivered, was an 
exceedingly mournful one to John, and our young 
friend left the library feeling absolutely miser- 
able. But, after the first two or three days of 
the week which remained of his stay with the 
baronet, he took care to do his best, say as little 
as possible, and care as little as possible for what 
he heard. Therefore he felt better in his mind, 
but he determined that, come what would, he 
would never act in such an untrustworthy man- 
ner again. Of course it was easy enough to 
make a resolution about the matter, but whether 
that was sufficient or not, John meant well. 

It is probable that had Miss Barker been at 
home, John might have found a powerful friend 


-at court in her; for, although she had never 


taken much notice of him while he lived with her 
father, she would have done so as soon as he got 
into trouble, and became talked about. But she 
was away, and there was no one else to take 
John’s part. However, he expected nothing of 
the kind, and so was not disappointed ; and he 
made his preparations to go to Norfolk, or any- 
where else where Sir Humphrey’s letter might 
be directed. It was the day before his intended 
departure that John went over to the Widow 
Miller’s, to bid little Betty good-by. He had 
tried to meet her at various places where he used 
occasionally to see her, but he had always failed ; 
and to-day he determined to go boldly to the 
house, and take leave of his young friend. He 
had just got in sight of the gate, which led up 
through the orchard to Mrs. Miller’s house, when 
he saw two persons standing there talking to 
each other. Approaching nearer, he perceived 
that one was Betty, and the other — Mr. James ! 
Astonished at this unlooked for meeting, he hur- 
ried forward ; but when he saw Mr. James stoop 
over and kiss Betty, his amazement knew no 
bounds; and when he reached them, he stood 
with his eyes wide open, and said never a word. 

“W! «!” said Mr. James. “ Do you not re- 
member me? Or are you incensed that I should 
have kissed this young lady? You will not mind 
my doing anything of the kind, John, when I tell 
you that I am your father.” 
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FATHER GIACAMO’S MONKEY. 


BY G. B. MUMFORD. 


“Liy,” said her mamma, “I cannot again 
tell you to stop fretting.” 

Poor Lily was in great trouble. Indeed, her 
troubles had begun the night before. As the 
rest of the family were sitting in the parlor, they 
heard very loud crying. They all ran up-stairs, 
and found Lily sitting on the floor, and the sheets 
and pillows and quilt scattered all about her. 
Michette, the white kitten, with her great round 
tail standing straight up in the air, and her white 
self leaning on her fore-paws, was all ready to 
jump somewhere, only she did not know just 
where to make the jump. She had rolled her- 
self on the foot of the bed after Lily had gone 
to sleep, and so she went off on the floor with 
everything else. The bed was very low, and the 
fall not great, but Lily had been very much 
frightened. And after the bed had been made 
up again fresh, and Michette was a little snow- 
ball in the middle of the basket, where she gen- 
erally slept, Lily dreamed of falling from the roof 
of the house, and awoke crying again. So her 
mamma took her into her own bed, and to com- 
fort her told her that she was to spend the next 
day with her little Cousin Minnie, in the Champs 
Elysées. The Champs Elysées are in the city 
of Paris, and have lovely walks and gardens, with 
beautiful flowers and fountains. Every day there 
is a little carriage drawn by four white ,goats, 
which goes up and down on purpose to take lit- 
tle boys and girls to drive. Then there is a sort 
of “ merry go round,”— little cars, into which the 
children are lifted ; and when the cars are filled, 
they go around, and up and down, and around, to 
the great delight of the little travellers. And 
then there are little dolls, which dance, and bow, 
and courtsey, and keep house, and entertain com- 
pany, and fall out, and make it up again, while a 
man hidden away underneath tells the story in a 
funny, squeaking voice, which makes everybody 
laugh. But alas, alas! when the morning came, 
and the time for Lily to go out, the little goats 
were in the stable, the cars empty, the dolls 
asleep in the box they lived in, and the man 
studying a story to tell the children next time. 
It was raining very hard, and poor Lily was very 
unhappy. Her mamma had tried to amase her, 
had brought out a new story-book, had proposed 
to build a new sort of house with the blocks, had 
unlocked the new doll, but it wWas all in vain. 


People must make themselves good sometimes, 
or others must make them so, and it seemed as 
if the latter would be the case with Lily. 

The little girl had very much to make her 
happy. She did not want to go to school; so her 
mamma kept her at home. She said she did not 
want an old lady in spectacles to teach her; so 
the kind governess who had taught her sisters 
went to take care of some other little girls, who 
loved her from above the rim of the said specta- 
cles to below the top of her boots, and she only 
came now and then to make them a visit. And 
Lily had a little governess of her own, who 
knew a great many stories, and a great many 
plays, and who was so young that she had never 
yet had the least little bit of a train to her 
dresses, and thought chignons the funniest things 
in the world. She had gone to spend a day or 
two with a friend, and would not be back until 
night, or I think Lily would have felt better. 

Just after her mamma had given up trying to 
amuse Lily, the door opened, and in came Isa- 
belie with her drawing in her hand. She had 
been practicing up-stairs, and now came in to 
have a long talk with her mamma. Isabelle 
loved her little sister very dearly, and could not 
bear to see her in trouble. It was not so very 
long since she was a little girl herself, and she 
remembered how hard it was to be disappointed 
in those days. She did not speak to Lily, how- 
ever, who had seated herself in the corner; but 
after she had prepared her drawing, she said, — 
“ Mamma, did I] ever tell you about Father Gia- 
camo’s monkey ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said her mamma ; “ can you not 
tell me about him’ now ?” 

“I saw him when I was in Venice with 
auntie,” said Isabelle. “I have told you how 
queer everything was in Venice. There were 
no carriages or carts, no omnibuses, no horses, 
and the salt-water lay between us and our oppo- 
site neighbors. Every afternoon we went down 
the steps of the palace where we lived, and got 
into a boat called a gondola. There was Ferdi- 
nando, the gondolier, who helped us into the 
boat ; and we sat down on the easy-cushioned 
seats, and then we told Ferdinando where we 
wanted to go. Sometimes we went to the 
churches, where there were beautiful pictures to 
see ; sometimes to the palaces, and often to the 
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islands further out toward the sea. Venice is a 
city built on a great many islands, and between 
them are the canals filled with water from the 
sea, and crossed by a great many bridges. One 
of these has stores on it like the bridge in Flor- 
ence, but there is no pretty jewelry there. They 
sel! grain, aud flour, and potatoes. This bridge 
is called the Rialto, and it is always filled with 
people talking, and making a great noise, calling 
out to others to buy, and altogether almost fright- 
ening strangers. 

“One day, when we got into the gondola, we 
told Ferdinando to take us to the Armenian con- 
vent, to see Father Giacamo. Ferdinando stood 
in the end of the boat, and with his oar rowed us 
along very fast, stepping up and down a little, as 
if he had his foot on the rocker of a cradle. We 
were soon quite away from Venice, which seemed 
to go down partly below the water. We passed 
boats with colored sails, that caught the sun, and 
blazed and flamed, as if they were on fire. Far 
off at sea we saw white-sailed ships, and won- 
dered where they were going. We saw a church 
on one island, a convent on another, a fortress on 
another. And there was a long bit of land 
called the Lido, which keeps the sea from wash- 
ing Venice away. By and by we passed the isl- 
and where the crazy people live. They were 
standing at the windows of their house, laughing 
and crying, singing, playing on violins, and all 
talking at once. They begged us to come in, but 
we did not. We went on a little further, to the 
island upon which the convent is built, where 
Father Giacamo lives. When we reached the 
convent, we were shown into a little parlor, 
where there were some very fine pictures, painted 
a great many years ago. Very soon Father Gia- 
camo came in. He is not a very old man, al- 
though people call him Father. He has not a 
gray hair in his head, and he is very lively and 
pleasant. As soon as Father Giacamo came, 
he took us to see many curious things. There 
were some very old books, — so old, that people 
who lived in those days had not yet learned to 
print, and so they were written, and stiff, queer 
pictures were painted upon them. And we 
walked under arches, where the birds were sing- 
ing in the cages. A great fat cat was walking 
about, who always ate so much dinner that she 
quite despised the noisy little yellow things sing- 
ing over her head. They were ia a great hurry, 
the birds, because they wanted to sing a great 
deal before night. And presently we went into 
the garden, and there came leaping and bounding 
beside us Father Giacamo’s monkey. ‘ Now Si- 
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mietta, be good,’ said Father Giacamo. Simi- 
etta did not answer, but he did not look good 
at all. And very soon he jumped on Father 
Giacamo’s shoulder, and began to pull his face, 
and to make queer little noises, and to hold out 
his own hand. ‘What does he want?’ said 
auntie. 

“+O, he wants a ciambella, said Father Gia- 
camo. ‘I generally put one in my pocket for 
him at this time, but I forgot it. He does not 
deserve one, however. Do you know what he 
did this morning ? He pulled a bunch of berries 
out of Miss Annie’s hat, and ran away with 
them. When he found they were not good to 
eat, he took them out of his cheek, where he 
had packed them away, and dropped them in one 
of the canary-birds’ cages. He is very mischiev- 
ous, and you must not let him come near you.’ 

“ All this time the monkey kept begging, and 
at last we persuaded Father Giacamo to go and 
get him a ciambella.” 

“What is a ciambella ?” said mamma. 

“Tt is a little round of bread,” said Isabelle, 
“ made like a jumble, with a hole in the middle. 
Men carry them about on a long pole. I never 
tasted one, but some people like them very 
much. 

“ Father Giacamo soon came back, and gave the 
monkey the ciambella. First Simietta hung it 
on one arm, and: then or the other; then he 
broke it up, and stuffed it in his cheek ; then he 
took it out, and looked at it; and, finally, he 
stuffed it all into the other cheek, and ran up a 
tree. . And we went on to see the garden, and 
to look at the view. 

“While we were walking slowly back to the 
convent, I felt a blow on my shoulder; and at 
the same time, my veil. which was in my hand, 
was suddenly snatched away. ‘That naughty Si- 
mietta had jumped upon me, and carried off my 
pretty new veil. Before we could think, he was 
up a tree, hanging to one of the branches with 
his long tail. Then he ran up to the top of the 
tree, and threw the veil over his face. ‘Then he 
took it off, and tried to put it in his pocket ; but 
as he had not any pocket, he did not succeed 
very well.” 

Just as Isabelle got as far as this, there was a 
merry little sound from Lily’s chair. Lily could 
not help listening to the story, and she was 
obliged to laugh a little. But nobody took any 
notice, and Isabelle went on. 

“*Q you robber, you bandit, you brigand,’ said 
Father Giacamo. Simietta made up a most 
abominable face, put the veil on like a shawl, and 
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sat down on a branch of the tree, to give us a 
good view of him. 

“*Come, Simietta mia, my good little monkey, 
come to Padre Giacamo,’ said the Father. Simi- 
etta took off his shawl, and turned it into a pocket 
handkerchief directly. 

“*O you beast, you animal, you ugly ape,’ said 
Father Giacamo. And Simietta immediately 
spread out the veil like a table-cloth, and began 
to fill it with leaves from the tree on which he 
was sitting. 

“* Ah, it is no use,’ said Father Giacamo ; ‘I 
must go and get him another ciambella, or he 
will tear it to pieces,’ 

“*Cannot you teach him not to play such 
tricks ?’ said auntie. 

“*No, said Father Giacamo, ‘I have tried 
everything. At first, I used to whip him, but 
that made him worse. Then, I shut kim up. 
That did good for a little, but *t made him ill, so 
I had to stop that plan. And now, I just hire 
him to give up whatever he steals. He is not 
so very, very bad’ (Father Giacamo really liked 
his monkey, you see), * but when he plays tricks, 
he is sure to take something belonging to a lady.’ 

“ By this time, Simietta had concluded to use 
the veil as an apron, and was carefully tucking 
it under his legs. But when Father Giacamo 
went toward the convent the veil was picked up 
in a hurry, and Simietta was all ready to give it 
up when he returned. But no sooner had he 
returned the veil and received the ciambella than 
he gave one bound on the other side of Father 
Giacamo, and seized another which the Father 
had in his other hand. This was for the doves, 
but there was that impertinent Simietta safe in 
the tree, making the most outrageous faces, tak- 
ing a bite out of one cake, and a bite out of an- 
other, grinning, chattering, and evidently laughing 
himself almost to death at the nice trick he had 
played.” 

Just as Isabelle said these last words, there 
was a knock at the door, and in came Uncle Fred 
with such a queer bundle in his arms. This he 
laid down on the floor. Everybody jumped up 
to speak to him, and to see the bundle. But 
when Lily stooped down to look at it, the bundle 
rolled over, and caught hold of her dress. And 
then there was laughing, and screaming, and 
jumping up and down. Minnie had been dis- 
appointed too about the rainy day, and Uncle 
Fred, coming in to see her mamma, had insisted 
on making a little mummy of her, and carrying 
her off in the carriage. And there she was. 

By this time both Lily and Minnie had made 
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up their minds that the rainy day was rather a 
good thing. Was there not the new doll to be 
Minnie’s child, and to go to school to Lily? 
They could hardly wait to have Minnie change 
from a bundle into a little girl, they were in such 
a hurry to begin to play. And Uncle Fred stayed 
to lunch, and the children had dinner at the same 
time, with the new doll (her name was Marietta 
Laurina) sitting between them. And every now 
and then Lily had to laugh and tell Minnie 
about Father Giacamo’s monkey. 

In the afternoon, Lily gave a Jarge party, and 
Minnie and Marietta Laurina were the party. 
They had music and dancing, and Marietta Lau- 
rina ran away and was married that night toa 
French soldier, who was too large for Lily’s 
baby-house, and had fallen into bad habits be- 
cause he had no home. But they unmarried 
them, and after that Minnie was very sick, and 
Lily was the doctor, and Marietta Laurina was 
the nurse, and a very quiet, steady nurse she 
made. As to the French soldier, he let in no 
company to disturb the sick lady, and never took 
his eyes off the clock, so that all the medicine 
was given at the right time. After Minnie got 
well they all took a long journey, and did not get 
home until it was time to put Marietta Laurina 
to bed and have tea. 

That night, when mamma came to see Lily 
tucked all snug in her little, white bed, Lily said, 
“ Mamma, I did not deserve to have Uncle Fred 
bring Minnic to see me to-day, I was so naughty. 
I could not get good, mamma; I could only 
stop being naughtier, and I do not know if I 
could have done that if Isabelle had not come in 
and began to tell you about Father Giacamo’s 
monkey.” 

“And would you like to have something to 
think of to make you try to be good when you 
feel so cross again?” said her mamma. 

“ Yes, indeed I should,” said Lily. 

“If you were Michette,” said her mamma, “I 
could not help you about this, because Michette 
cannot understand why things should happen as 
she does not like, but you can. The earth ne ods 
rain to make the flowers grow, and the corn and 
grain, and fruit-trees, else they will die, or be so 
sickly that there will not be enough for people 
to eat, and the grass will fade, and so the poor 
sheep and cattle will die. God who sends the 
rain knows just when it is needed. That ought 
to be reason enough to keep us from fretting if 
we cannot do what we want, because of the 
weather. But there is something else for you to 
think of to-night. The great God who made the 
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world, and all in it and above it that we can see, 
can think also of all the little things, even of the 
fall of the little birds. And to-day He thought 
of you, a foolish little child, for whom He had 
done so much all your life, —vexed and naughty 
because He sent the rain that you and all of us 
needed. And although it seemed to us that it 
just happened that Isabelle came into the room 
when I felt that I should have to punish you to 
make you a good girl, and that Uncle Fred hap- 
pened to stop at auntie’s with the carriage, and 
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so brought Minnie here, it was not so; God chose 
so to arrange things as to make one of His liv 
tle wayward children happy to-day. Renember 
this, when you are again tempted to be naughty,” 

I have heard lately that Lily had become 
much more patient than she was when Isabelle 
told her the story of Father Giacamo’s monkey, 
But as the little girl for whom this is written 
never thinks she has heard enough, perhaps I 
shall have to tell you some more about Lily an- 
other time. 





THE JUDGE'S PETS. 


BY E. JOHNSON. 


THE JUDGE'S STORY. 


One morning the Judge complained of not 
feeling very well and the mother tried to per- 
suade him to remain at home all day. He was 
not willing todo so, however. But at night when 
he returned, he declared his intention of going at 
once to bed, and allowed the mother to send for 
Dr. H. When the Doctor arrived, he said all 
the Judge needed was a little rest and quiet. 
The children were full of trouble that anything 





should be the matter with their father. Sue 
called them all into her room, and advised that, 
as it was vacation, and consequently they were 
all at home, the barn chamber should be the 
play-room till*the Judge was well. This piece 
of advice was received with enthusiasm, and Tom 
further proposed, that they should each take off 
their shoes as they passed through the hall. This 
proposition was also received with favor. So to 


the barn chamber they all went, intending to stay 
there most of the time while the Judge was ill. 
But every few moments through the day, first 
one, and then another would be seized with an 
earnest desire to know just how their father felt, 
and appeared at the door of the mother's room to 
ask how their father was. There were so many 
journeys made, that at last the mother felt obliged 
to tell Sue that the children really must not 
come to the door again that afternoon. So Sue 
kindly explained to the children that it disturbed 
the Judge to have the door opened so often, and 
she advised them to have a good play just as 
usual, for they could not help their father to bear 
his illness, and she thought if he had perfect rest 
and quiet for one whole day, he would be well 
by the day after. So the young tribe determined 
to have as much fun as possible, though they 
could none of them forget that their father was 
suffering pain. Now the barn chamber was al- 
ways a delight. Here they could do just as they 
pleased and when all resources failed, they were 
sure to find amusement. This day the children 
decided to have a store. Tom was to own and 
keep the store. Anna, as a fine lady dres.ed in 
silks and satins, was to buy for herself and little 
girl all she needed from Tom. Grace, as Anne’s 
little girl, was sometimes to be allowed to buy 
candy and apples there. And Sphinx, the little 
white kitten, was a large and very fierce dog, 
who guarded the store from a band of thieves, 
who had been seen prowling about the place, and 
trying to rob from the store, on dark nights. 
But first of all the store must be furnished with 
goods. So they went to the garden and helped 
themselves to the silk from the corn, for sewing- 
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silk ; picked any number of red peonies, each leaf 
being a whole piece of red, pink, or white satin. 
Then they collected all the bits of broken crock- 
ery they could find for dishes, and the little 
small white pebbles were precious stones. Tom 
produced a number of old papers to make hats 
and caps of, and out of the small pieces of white 
and brown paper he made little boats and whirli- 
gigs, while Anna made paper dolls without 
number. Grace, though much too small to man- 
ufacture articles for the store, still felt very im- 
portant, as she was allowed to wash the dishes 
and precious stones. ‘Then, too, she could ar- 
range the goods on the counter, Anna or Tom 
telling her first where to place each article. The 
store extended all across one end of the barn, 
and a long board was placed upon two barrels to 
form the counter. The object seemed to be, to 
fill this counter as full as possible with goods of 
all sorts. In this maaner the children played for 
two whole days. During this time, the house 
was so quiet that the Judge said he had not been 
once disturbed. Not knowing that the children 
had adopted the habit of taking off their shoes, 
he wondered very much how they could have 
gone past his door so quietly. The third morn- 
ing the Judge was so much better that when 
Grace put her head inside the door to ask if 
father felt very sick, he called her to come and 
kiss him good-morning. In a second the little 
girl was on the bed beside her father, and was 
held close in his arms. She was very trium- 
phant over the rest of the family because she had 
been kissed first, entirely ignoring the fact that 
she had disobeyed orders by going into the room. 
“ No matter,” Tom had said, “ let her have the 
fun — she is so little.” The Judge told her he 
thought after his breakfast he should feel well 
enough to tell a story. 

“QO goody!” said Grace ; “ how glad Tom will 
be, and Sue always likes father’s stories, and I 
guess even Anna will listen, though she always 
says Sue’s stories are much too babyish for a 
girl of thirteen.” 

So Grace ran down stairs to the dining-room 
where the family were at breakfast and told them 
the good news. All were very thankful that 
father was feeling well, and they were all eager 
for one of his stories. Then the little girl ran 
to the kitchen to hurry Katie with the Judge’s 
breakfast, “ because,” she explained to the cook, 
“it must be ’most a year since father felt bad 
enough to stay at home and tell a story.” And 
indeed it was a great treat to all, to have the 
Judge home with them a whole day. Although 
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the school vacation was over, their mother gave 
the children leave to stay at home that day, in 
celebration of the Judge’s recovery. I can as- 
sure you it was a very merry breakfast that morn- 
ing. As soon as breakfast was over, they all 
went into the Judge's study, where he was wait- 
ing for them. They gathered round him with 
loving greeting, and he thanked first the mother 
for her kind devotion to him; then Sue for taking 
such good care of the house while the mother 
was attending to his wants; then he thanked 
each of the little ones for their consideration in 
playing in the barn, and keeping so still while in 
the house; and ended by saying he could never 
feel grateful enough for being blessed with such 
a wife and children. All felt very happy. The 
mother took her sewing, and Sue some fancy 
work ; Anna placed herself on the floor close 
beside her father, with her little black and white 
kitten in her arms; Tom spread a large news- 
paper on the floor and began to whittle ; Grace, 
fearing she should tire her father if she took her 
usual place in his lap, put her kitten, Sphinx, 
there instead, and drew a chair close beside her 
father, and put her head on his shoulder; her 
doll she kindly allowed Sue to hold; Simon the 
black cat, and May the greyhound, both stretched 
themselves upon the floor, enjoying the sun 
streaming into the room; all were prepared to 
listen. “ Now, little omnes, what shall I tell you 
about ?” asked the Judge. “ Would you like to 
hear some story I have read, or shall I tell you 
of some of my fath€r’s pets?” The vote was a 
unanimous one to hear of one of Grandfather's 
pets. So the Judge began. 
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“In the western part of New York many years 
ago, before that part of the country was as thickly 
settled as now, my father lived in a large square 
house, just on the border of the woods. People 
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used to hunt a great deal in these woods. One 
day when my father was hunting the deer, he 
suddenly came upon a little fawr fast asleep. 
He went toward it very softly and succeeded in 
getting hold of the little fellow before he had 
time to escape. He carried it home in his arms, 
and, strange a3 it may seem, the fawn did not ap- 
pear much alarmed; and after a few days of 
petting and care he was as much at home in my 
father’s house as he could have been in the 
woods. He was of a beautiful fawn color, with 
a white spot on his breast, and my father used to 
say he wore white,stockings. He had a most af- 
fectionate, loving nature, and was devoted to my 
father, following him wherever he went. It 
seemed strange that he should care so much more 
for his master than for any one else, for my 
mother took almost the entire care of him, and 
was the one who always fed him. But, notwith- 
standing, neither she nor any one else could 
ever call him away from my father. He would 
play with my mother, and run after her from 
room to room, if his master was away ; but as soon 
as he appeared, the fawn seemed to consider it 
his duty to remain near him, and he would only 
leave my father long enough to get his supper, 
and at once return. Sunday mornings the fawn 
was always shut up at church-time, for fear 
he might follow his master. Generally he ap- 
peared quite satisfied with the society of the fam- 
ily ; but once in a while he would seem to re- 
member that his own family Jived in the wood, 
and would evidently feel a desire to visit them. 
So he would spend sometimes the whole day in 
the wood, but always came home before my 





father did. Almost always some two or three of 
the wild deer would escort him, on his way home, 
as far as the edge of the wood, quite within sight 
of the house. But they never ventured fairly 





out of the forest. Sometimes it seemed almost 
as if the fawn was urging his friends to visit him, 
He would play with them, just inside of the 
wood, every now and then springing out into the 
road, and then standing and waiting for them, 
But the others evidently did not dare follow, 
though often they seemed quite undecided 
whether they should or not. Father felt sure 
some day he would bring one of the little crea- 
tures home with him, but I never heard of one’s 
coming. Father bought him a pretty collar, 
with a little silver bell attached to it, so you 
could hear the little fellow long before you could 
see him. One Sunday morning, before going to 
church, my father, as usual, called the fawn, to 








shut him up. But the little fellow was nowhere 
to be found, and though my father went some 
distance down the road and listened, he could not 
hear the bell. So he decided the fawn must be 
visiting his fawn friends, though this was the first 
Sunday he had left his master to go off anywhere. 
The family went to church, however, without giv- 
ing the fawn another thought. It being a very 
warm summer day, the church dcors were all 
fastened wide open. In the middle of a long and 
rather stupid sermon, my father was aroused by 
the sound, in the dim distance, of the little silver 
bell. Nearer and nearer it came, and soon all 
the congregation heard it, and still nearer it 
came. To the church steps,—to the door, — 


and finally the tinkling of the little bell sounded ° 


up the broad aisle. The pews in those days were 
made so high that it was impossible to see over 
them. So no one but my dismayed father could 
imagine what the disturbance was; he, poor 
man, knew but too well. However, he could do 
nothing but sit still and wait for the result. On 
the little fellow came, till he found his master’s 
pew, and as the door happened to be open, he 
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walked in, and lay down quietly at my father’s 
feet, feeling perfectly satisfied. And after that, 
he would disappear every Sunday morning, so 
that it was, of course, impossible to confine him. 
But he always went to church. Sometimes my 
father would find the fawn in quiet possession of 
his pew when he himself arrived. ‘The sexton, 
one Sunday, not approving of the performance, 
tried to put the little creature out. But he made 
such a fuss, and jumped about so much, and the 
bell tinkled so loudly, that he was obliged to give 
up the attempt. From that time forward he 
became a most devoted church-goer, and it was 
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an understood thing that the fawn belonged to 
that church. Although I am afraid he took many 
naps during the service and sermon, in all other 
respects he behaved as well as any gentleman in 
the congregation. The fawn lived wita my 
father about two years. His visits to the forest 
became more and more frequent, however, until 
at last he never returned to the house. Whether 
his friends there persuaded him to remain with 
them, or whether he was shot for a wild deer, 
my father could never find out. But he was 
much missed by all the family, and even the min- 
ister asked what had become of him.” 


PRAIRIE-HEN SHOOTING. 


BY JOHN RADCLIFFE. 
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SSS SSSSSeez_HAE Prairie-hen 

SS (Cupidonia cu- 
| pido) is a spe- 
| cies of the 
grouse family, 
peculiar to this 
continent, and 
indeed confined 











almost exclu- 
sively within 
the limits of 
the United 


States. The 
vast prairies of 
the West and 
Southwest are 
y their abiding 
place, where, at 
one time, their 
number miyht have been called almost inexhaust- 
ible ; but the advance of so-called civilization, 
with its perfect instruments of destruction, and 
the demand for the prairie-hen’s flesh in all the 
markets cf the East, are gradually and surely 
exterminating this, as other of the game birds of 
the country. 

The upper plumage of the prairie-hen is a 
rich brown, banded with yellowish stripes. The 
wings, of a gray brown, are barred with reddish 
yellow ; a brown stripe extends from the nostrils 
along the side of the head, and another from the 
lower mandible to the throat, the naked space 
above the eye being of a bright orange. The 
lower plumage is gray, tawny, and cream color, 


barred and variegated with pale brown. The tail 
is varied with light brown and brownish yellow, 
marked most commonly with bars of darker 
brown, though some specimens have the tail of a 
uniform color throughout. The male bird has a 
small crest, and on either side of the neck a tuft 
of feathers, which conceal a wrinkled yellow 
membrane, which the bird in the pairing season 
has the power to inflate. Many persons main- 
tain that the prairie-hen makes the peculiar 
booming noise, heard in every direction on the 
prairies during the breeding season, with the 
wings ; but the best authorities have shown that 
this booming sound is produced by the inflating 
of this membrane. Audubon tried the experi- 
ment of piercing with a pin this membraneous 
sack, which he found entirely disabled the bird 
from producing the sound. The writer of this 
article has often seen in the farm-yards of the 
frontier settlers of Texas the male bird of the 
prairie-chicken, and has often observed this pecul- 
iarity of the bird to inflate the membrane. In 
the domesticated state, however, he seldom if ever 
produces the peculiar booming noise, so commonly 
heard in the wild bird. The prairie-cock is most 
pugnacious, and is as game as our own highly- 
trained game-cocks. When two rival leaders of 
different walks of hens happen to meet, a terri- 
ble battle ensues between the males, and seldom 
terminates without either one or the other of the 
combatants being killed. The Indians often catch 
the male birds, domesticate, and train .them for 
fighting purposes. Matches are thus made be- 
tween individuals of different tribes, and mains 
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of prairie-cocks fought with the same absorbing 
interest as is witnessed with the regular game- 
cocks in our own sections. 

The hen is somewhat smaller than the cock, 
but without the crest and tuft, although in plum- 
age they do not vary to any great extent. The 
breeding season is in April or May. The nests 
are of rude construction, and hidden in the long 
prairie grass. The hen lays from ten to sixteen 
eggs, of a pale brown color, and about the size 
of those of a bantam chicken. The young are 
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hatched out within three weeks, and as soon as 
they are free of the shell, run about with great 
ease and agility. The hen, in common with most 
game birds, affects, when disturbed, lameness, and 
thus draws pursuit to herself. The young at- 
tain their growth by the twentieth of August, at 
which time they offer good sport, particularly to 
the young sportsman; for the birds not being so 
full-feathered as later in the season, do not rise 
with the vigor of the birds of October and No- 
vember. 








The equipment for prairie-hen shooting may 
consist of a No. 12 breech-loading shot-gun. No. 
8 shot are plenty large enough in August, but 
the size may be reduced with advantage to No. 
6, later in the season. A good setter dog is in- 
dispensable, and one competent for this sort of 
work is somewhat hard to obtain. Most dogs 
are so distracted by the many novelties to be 
found on the prairie, as to be almost worthless 
for the work expected from them, unless they be 
especially broken to the business. To the resi- 
dents of the Eastern States, prairie-hen shooting 
requires such an outlay of time to reach the 








ground, that many are thus deterred from the 
undertaking ; but for those who have leisure to 
attempt the journey of eight or nine hundred 
miles, they will be amply repaid for their enter- 
prise. 

I have confined my experience in prairie-hen 
shooting to the prairies of Texas, and I have 
been more than repaid for my choice of ground. 
Texas is beyond the reach of the game markets 
of the East. Moreover, the inhabitants of that 
portion of the country are given to a contempt 
for what they call small game, and the field is 
thus left clear to those who may have the good 
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luck to make Texas the objective point for a 
sporting excursion. 

The autumn of 1859 found me equipped for a 
hunting expedition through the South and South- 
west; and which finally ended in my taking part 
with the celebrated Captain Ford, the Texas 
Ranger, in an expedition against the Camanche 
Indians. 1859 was not as pleasant a year as 
might have been chosen for a sporting expedi- 
tion in the Southwest, on account of a hostile 
feeling which was daily growing stronger against 
people from the Northern States. I, however, 
was provided with letters which secured me a 
fair and uninterrupted enjoyment of the sport I 
had set out to obtain. 

At Galveston, in Texas, I learned that near a 
place called Henderson, about forty miles by rail 
from Houston, I should find as good prairie-hen 
shooting as I could desire. Previous, however, 
to starting for this point, I was persuaded by a 
resident of Galveston to try the snipe-shooting 
in that vicinity. I did so, and was quite over- 


‘come by the enormous quantity of these birds 


domiciled in the marshes about the town. I had 
always thought the south shore of Long Island 
the paradise of snipe-shooting ; but the sea-coast 
of Texas probably surpasses the rest of the 
world, in the variety and number of this species 
of wild fowl, and, in fact, of every variety. 
There is only one drawback to the shooting 
there, and that is the danger from quicksands (a 
hidden danger), which besets the snipe-shooter at 
every turn. 

The route from Houston to Henderson is al- 
most entirely through the prairie; small herds 
of deer could be seen at every few miles, while 
packs of prairie-hens rose at all moments to the 
right and left of the train. What could be more 
exhilarating to the sportsman than to sit comfort- 
ably in the car, and imagine (from the samples 
of prospective sport shown him at every turn) 
the prospect in a locality less disturbed by the 
progress of the age. At Henderson I procured 
the services of a guide, and mounted with my 
ammunition upon a mustang pony, I started for 
my destination — the log-house of a Texas Ran- 
ger, about thirty miles inland — on the order 
of a great prairie hundreds of miles in extent. 
A day’s journey landed me at the door of my 
host, who received me in the manner peculiarly 
gracious and natural to this class of men. I 
found the cabin (built of logs, and about thirty 
feet square) occupied by my host, his wife and 
baby. The former — and I shall,call him Jones 


—had bought and cleared the land upon which 
Vou. IV.— No. 45. 


he lived, and was already far advanced on the 
road to prosperity. He was a man above six 
feet high, but very lean, and of the traditional 
order to be found upon the borders of the South- 
west. A first-rate shot, and former member of 
Ford’s celebrated gang of Texas Rangers, I 
could not have found a better person with whom 
to be associated in a hunting expedition. He 
expressed some horror when I informed him that 
I proposed to limit my shooting for the present 
to prairie-hen ; for these people have an idea 
that sport can only be found in chasing the 
“bar” (bear), or stalking deer. However, I 
soon worked him to a good-humored acquiescence 
with my plans; and he proposed that we should 
start the next morning on our mustang ponies, 
and beat the prairie round about his farm, in 
quest of game. 

There is no more comfortable mode of doing 
one’s shooting than to be seated on the back of a 
well-broken mustang pony, with a couple of dogs 
in advance; and as they come to a point, and 
flush the game, to rise in your saddle and fire 
from the back of your steady, immovable pony. 
It was after this improved method that we did 
our first day’s hunting on the prairie. Before 
us, when we started, stretched the broad, grassy 
surface, dotted with bright flowers, and offering 
a vista of freedom more unlimited than the resi- 
dent of the East may imagine. Here and there 
a clump of brushwood breaks the monotony and 
relieves the eye. As we move slowly on, the 
ponies stopping now and again to take a bite of 
grass, we start the birds, whirring in front of 
us. If a good shot offers within reasonable dis- 
tance, we do not refuse it. So we move on, 
shooting at, and occasionally bagging the game, 
but more often making a miss of it, for my friend 
Jones used his squirrel rifle; and as yet I had 
barely become accustomed to shooting from the 
back of a pony, and taking long shots at very 
strong birds. 

When flushed, the prairie-hen rises with a 
heavy whirr, and not unfrequently utters a loud 
chucking noise. He often appears about to 
alight; but this is deception, for we find him still 
skimming on, until he suddenly drops into the 
grass. ‘The moment he touches ground he starts 
on a quick run, most always directly ahead, but 
often to the right or left, so that when we ap- 
proach the spot where we marked him down, we 
find he is already far away, and securely hidden 
in some hollow or tuft. While hunting as we did 
upon the backs of ponies, the birds would not fly 
any great distance. We often drove them to- 
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ward clumps of trees, and as the leaves were al- 
ready off, the birds were plainly and distinctly 
marked against the clear sky. On these occa- 
sions my friend Jones would stalk a tree full, and 
when within good shooting distance, commence 
with his squirrel rifle at those on the lower limbs, 
and so gradually shoot one after another, until 
he reached those on the topmost branches. It is 
a peculiarity of the prairie-hen, that if you find 
a’pack alight upon a tree, you may often bag the 
whole lot by commencing to shoot those on the 
lower limbs first. , 

Often, in passing through the hollows of the 
prairie, toward nightfall, we come upon the roost 
of a pack of prairie-hen. We find them at this 
hour squatted in a circle, with their heads toward 
the inner side. They resemble, when thus 
bunched, so much the grass and earth,— as it 
appears in November, — that it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish one of these roosts from the 
surrounding vegetation. It is only when they 
rise in wild terror, uttering their peculiar chuck, 
that you find that your pony has but just missed 
putting his foot in among them. When separated 
thus, after going to roost, they call one another 
with a low * Chuck! chuck!” which, in the still 
evening air of the prairie, is heard at a great dis- 
tance. Indeed, in riding home in the early dusk, 
if it be calm, this ery of “ Chuck ! chuck!” fairly 
fills the air, and tells you very plainly that al- 
though you may have made a good day’s work, 
and twenty brace may be hanging at the horn of 
your saddle, there yet remain plenty more for 
to-morrow’s sport. 

I may well imagine that life on the border, in 
the log-house of a frontiersman, surrounded by 
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every variety of game, and in the greatest abun- 
dance, might appear to many a residence to be 
envied. So, indeed, it appeared to me for a 
time ; but one becomes, as it were, cloyed with 
success ; and what to-day is a pleasure, becomes 
to-morrow irksome and wearying. We soon ex- 
hausted the varying phases of prairie-hen shoot- 
ing. To-~iay we shot them from the ponies, then 
again we stalked them as they rested on the trees; 
then we caught them in the most unsportsmap- 
like manner, in traps; and having dissected the 
first joint of the wing, turned them loose among 
the domestic fowl. Finally, shooting and trap- 
ping alike became a bore; then we studied their 
habits and mode of life, as they fred in the 
patches of brush scattered here and there on the 
prairie. Indeed, we found them a most enter. 
taining study. They appeared to have their 
family feuds, and even a language common to 
themselves, in which they conversed, and made 
themselves understood, one by the other. There 
were sulky prairie-chickens, and good-tempered 
ones; some were jokers, and others morose ; and 
thus was displayed to us in these feathered creat- 
ures all the attributes of the human family. Some 
were more fond of company than others, and these 
wandered from one pack to another, evidently 
picking up stray bits of gossip, which they re- 
tailed in turn to more distant packs. There may 
also have been politicians among them, for some 
no sooner gleaned a more dainty morsel than the 
others, than these political fowls snatched it 
away, and gobbled it themselves. I may have 
heen mistaken in my surmises, but thus it ap- 
peared to me as I watched from day to day the 
movements of the various packs. 





SHIPMATE WILL BROWN. 


BY TAFFY JACK. 


I wap a good many schoolmates, because I 
went to a good many schools, beginning with 
Mr. Quince in the primary, and completing my 
education on board a man-o’-war. 

I think I learned more on a man-o’-war than 
I did of Mr. Quince. I didn’t like Mr. Quince, 
because he used to thrash me for eating taffy 
candy during school hours, and that’s the way I 
earned the name of Taffy Jack. 

Mischief knows more roads than one, and I 
managed to travel a good many of them, for in 


spite of whistling psalm-tunes on Sundays and 
staying awake at meeting, my anxious father 
concluded I had better go to sea. I didn’t feel 
very sad about it, not I, for my sail-boat had 
floated in every nook and corner of Long Island 
Sound, and tired of such a limited career, I 
yearned for other seas to sail over, and looked 
out toward the horizon hedged with waves, in 
the boyish hope that I might some day sail be- 
yond the sight of land. 

Years have rolled by since then, and the hand 
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which guided the dancing shallop over Long 
Island Sound, has gathered shells on balmy 
tropic shores and hauled taut the bow-lin’ to 
catch the stiff sou’wester off Cape Horn. But 
I haven’t introduced you to Shipmate Will yet. 
He and I went to school together in among the 
grum, quiet old hills of Connecticut; we tossed 
ball together and joined in sport; and he with 
his bold, clear penmanship wrote my name on 
the fly-leaf of an old “ grammar,” which I re- 
tain to this day as a memento of him, and re- 
membrancer of the good old schoolmaster who 
used to ask me to decline, and I invariably de- 
clined. It was about six years after this that 
my father concluded I had better go to sea, and 
one stormy November day, dressed in full sailor 
“toggery,” and imagining myself a veritable 
sailor, I stood on one of the piers in New York, 
surrounded by towering spars, dark hulls, and 
bustling stevedores. 

I was bewildered by the turmoil, but in hunt- 
ing about found a ship which bore the name 
“Lookout or New York.’ This was the one 
I was to intrust myself on, so stumbling up the 
gang plank, I stepped aboard. Everything was 
in disorder and everybody in a hurry, for we 
were to sail that day. Ah, it was a gallant ship 
that; trim, sharp, graceful as a bird, large, in 
fact enormous in my unaccustomed eyes; and as 
I gazed on her majestic proportions, visions of the 
romance of sea-life, fraught with the thrilling ad- 
ventures of “ Robinson Crusoe,” flashed through 
my mind. It was an epoch in my history, and I 
trod the deck with the pride of an admiral, 
thrust my hands into the pockeis of my jacket, 
and imagined myself a full fledged sailor, — every 
hair of my head a rope yarn. This was all of 
no avail, for I overheard two or three old sailors 
in conversation. 

“Who's that young chicken?” queried one. 

“Dunno,” says another; “’spect he’s fourth 
dickey, goin’ out to fish for sea-sarpints and 
black the skipper’s boots.” 

“ Ain’t that so, boy?” said the third addressing 
me. 
I raised my eyes and surveyed the speaker. He 
was a stout, broad-shouldered fellow. with a jolly, 
red face, and but few years older than I, although 
evidently more experienced in sea-life. Looking 
him broad in the face I thought I observed 
something familiar about it; and so I did, for in 
a moment more his broad grin relapsed into a 
look of surprise, and fixing his eyes on me, he 
exclaimed, — “ Blow me, but its Taffy Jack, with 
pea-jacket and dinner plates on!” 





There he was, none the less than Will Brown, 
schoolmate Will,—not the stripling schoolboy, 
but a stout, brawny sailor, and a right hearty 
meeting it was. Suid he, “ After I left school I 
shipped on board the Uncowah, bound for a 
rovin’ voyage ; first we went to ’Frisco, then to 
Hong Kong, then to the East Indies, after that 
to Liverpool, and then home —a reg’lar roust- 
about. Thought I wouldn’t go to sea again, but 
changed my mind ’cause the old man wouldn’t 
sit up o’ nights and throw water agin the win- 
dows so I could get to sleep. That’s the whole 
story: stayin’ ashore is very good once in a 
while, but a feller gits sick o’ eatin’ fresh victuals 
and wearin’ Sunday toggery all the time; and I 
thought I better ship again, so I came down, and 
Captain Sherwood said he wanted another boy, 
so here I am; but what are you here for, 
Taffy ?” 

“ Well-l-l-l, I don’t exactly know,” said I, 
looking vaguely up among the bewildering tan- 
gle of shrouds and rigging. 

“QO, I understand,” said Brown; “sold your 
farm to go to sea; grain crop too heavy I suppose: 
well, who wouldn’t sell a farm to go to sea?” 
Taffy, there’s two things in the world I never 
did like: one’s woman, and t’other lumber-box 
wagons. You can’t get to wind’ard of a woman 
nohow you can fix it; brace sharp as you're 
a-mind to, and she beats you on every tack ; and 
as for lumber-box wagons, I rode in one a year 
for a livin,’ and I had to come to sea to get some 
comfort, an’ I'd rather be triced up than have to 
ride in one again. There you have the two chief 
reasons why I turned Jack-nasty-face.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by 
Brown's being called away. 

Forty-eight hours after that we were off 
Sandy Hook with our jib-boom pointing toward 
the open sea, and all hands on the main topsail 
halliards, pulling away to the roaring chanty, — 


«“ We all of us feel very sad, 
Whiskey, 0 Johnnie : 
To leave our true loves is too bad, 
Whiskey for iny Johnnie.” 


“Belay,” bawled out the mate, and Brown, 
who wus again by me, caught a turn and sung 
out “ All fast.” 

“ What does that mean?” asked I. 

“That means it can’t get away till somebody 
lets it,” answered Brown. 

“ All hands on that main brace now,” sung 
out the mate, and away we went all together, 
O-he-e-o — 
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 Q-0-0-once I knew a Yankee gal, 

She was so neat and pretty: 

All haul away, haul away, Joe. 

And if I didn’t kiss her once, I didn’t do my duty: 
All haul away, haul away, Joe.” 


That time I belayed, and squeaked out “All 
fast.” 

“Who are you, youngster?” asked the mate 
of me. 

“Tm Taffy Jack, at your service, sir,” said I, 
touching my hat and kicking my left leg back- 
ward (sailor fashion, you know, because I 
wanted to be as salt as possible). 

“ Well, none o’ your airs; up there and loose 
that main royal,” responded the mate. 

O luckless lubber that I was, for, be it known, 
the main royal was tiptop of everything in our 
craft, and no ordinary climb for a green hand 
like myself. I had never been so high in my 
life, but up I went, and in the course of time 
reached the royal yard, when the wind caught 
my sou’wester, and away it went whirling toward 
the sea, but I did get the royal loose after a 
fashion; then, as I stood with one foot on the 
ropes and fairly dangling in mid air, what a sight 
met my eyes,— the broad, restless sea stretch- 
ing out in a limitless expanse before me and 
fretted into a thousand white caps by the gale! 
It was a glorious sight, that thrilled me with its 
grandeur, and taught me a lesson of God’s glory 
which I shall never forget. 

The attainment of my hopes, the crowning 
point of my life,—J was at sea; no pent-up 
Sound presented its constant reminders of dry 
land ; land was out of sight, and on that swaying 
spar stood the restless, exultant boy of sixteen. 

If I were to recount the experiences of that 
voyage, they might prove tiresome. Shipmate 
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Will Brown and I were together a year; during 
that time we sailed forty thousand miles: that 
seems a long distance perhaps, but it’s not very 
far for sailors. 

Part of the voyage there were three other 
boys with us; one night we got up a minstrel 
entertainment, with brooms to answer for banjos 
and “ duff ” pans to fill the place of tambourines. 
It was an elegant entertainment that. Brown, to 
a melodious broom -corn accompaniment, sung 
that plaintive ditty, — 

« Blow, ye gentle winds, o’er the dark blue sea; 
Bid the storm king cease his reign, 


And bring my Willie back to me, 
To his own dear home again.” 


Applause from our sailor audience greeted 
this, and Will received a bouquet of shavings, 
while somebody threw to me the old black cat. 
Many little episodes like this helped to make 
our hours below pass pleasantly. 

I have no time to tell how we went twice 
around Cape Horn, and how the pleasant trade- 
winds bore us along through the dreamy tropics ; 
but alike amid the glittering icebergs of the 
South Sea and in the balmier mid-waters Brown 
ard I often, sitting together in the nightwatches, 
recounted our school-boy stories, and spun the 
yarns of time past. 

Time has fled rapidly since then, but alas 
shipmate Brown! He did good service in the 
navy during the war, and just as peace was 
dawning upon our country, God guided his frail 
bark into the harbor of the Eternal City ; and as 
I pass up the Sound these later years, I mark 
the little steeple at Southport, and remember that 
it shadows the last resting-place of my good 
shipmate. 





EFFIE AND HER THOUGHTS. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER V. 

Errie was again upon the high rock where 
we first saw her, but this time she was with 
Annie and her Uncle George. Annie had com- 
plained much of the difficulty of getting there, 
and even Effie had trouble in finding the way to 
reach it. “There never was any path,” she said, 
“and what there was is overgrown with black- 
berry vines. The fact is, it is my ‘thinking rock,’ 
and I never went there but once.” 

“It is rather a pity to have one’s ‘thinking 


rock’ so much out of reach,” her Uncle George 
said, as he pulled Annie up through the bushes, 
and set Effie at last on the mossy stone. 

Effie had waked up that morning with a heavy 
feeling at the bottom of her heart, as if some- 
thing dreadful had happened, or something were 
going to happen. There was the morning bright 
and fresh as ever, and sunlight dancing in at her 
window ; but she did not, as usual, feel like run- 
ning to the window to jump out and have a 
chase with the chickens. What had happened, 
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what was going to happen? Annie was busy 
with mamma, so that she could not ask her; but 
there came to her presently the remembrance of 
the evening before, and of the words of her 
Uncle George. Her mother was going away off 
to Florida! She knew pretty well where Flor- 
ida was; she had seen it on the map, a very 
very great way off, — a long tongue of land, that 
went down into the Gulf of Mexico. And she 
began to think of a story that had been told 
her of the Spaniard who lived ever so long ago, 
when there were no other people but wild In- 
dians living all over America, who set out — the 
Spaniard did — in his boat from Spain, far over 
the sea, to come to Florida, because he heard 
there was a fountain of water there, and any- 
body that would drink of it, would be young 
again, however old he was, and even if his head 
were bald, and his beard were gray. Effie was 
not quite sure but what if anybody drank of it, 
they were always beautiful. She held her shoe 
up in the air as she considered the question, and 
thought her Uncle George could tell her all 
about it. 

And was mamma to be made well by the 
fountain, just like a story? But at that question 
Effie came back again from her dreams to the 
sad reality of muddy boots about her, and a 
memory of a little girl coming out of a coal- 
hole ; and she leaned back and began to cry si- 
lently, saying to herself, “ And mamma is going 
away, and perhaps Annie, to be made beautiful 
like a fairy tale, and I am to be left behind in 
this horrid place.” 

Annie came in just then. “ Well, Effie, you 
are awake at last!” she exclaimed. “I have 
been in at least six times, and you were fast 
asleep ; and here is our dear Uncle George in a 
hurry to see you, for he has planned a holiday 
for you to-day, and is going to take us out into 
the woods.” 

And there was her uncle very gay and merry, 
and mamma sitting up at her breakfast, and all 
so sunny and bright, that Effie was quite willing 
to forget everything disagreeable. “No school 
to-day, — that is a comfort,” she thought to her- 
self, “and tiresome Miss Tilden may have it her 
own way.” 

And when, after breakfast, her uncle proposed 
to Effie to take them to one of her favorite 
places, it was not hard for her to choose. They 
might go to the pond, to be sure; and perhaps 
her Uncle George would row them in the little 
boat; but then he had said nothing about row- 
ing, and Annie hated it So she had brought 
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them up the road to the “thinking rock,” not 
sorry to delay by a long walk that talk with her 
Uncle George that she was sure would come, — 
aud that she dreaded. “It is not all to bea 
holiday,” she thought to herself; “there's to be 
an explanation.” Indeed, as soon as they were 
comfortably seated, and had recovered breath 
from the climb, Uncle George began. 

“You know, Effie, I have come all this way 
with you, to have a talk with you.” 

Effie drew a long sigh. 

“ Yes, Effie, it will be hard for you to hear 
it,” continued her uncle ; “but it is settled that 
your mother is going away for the winter, and 
must leave in a few days, too. She will go to 
New York, and from there to Florida, by steam- 
boat to Savannah, and Annie is to go with her!” 

Effie burst into tears. Her uncle took her in 
his arms. “It is for your mother’s good we are 
going. She could not live here through the win- 
ter, but we hope to save her life by taking her 
where it will be warmer, — where she can live 
in the open air.” 

“ And you are going, too!” cried Effie. “Is 
everybody to go, — and in the steamer, too? O, 
what is to become of me?” - 

“Tt is of that that I want to talk to you,” 
said Uncle George. 

“QO, do let me go, — let me go, too!” begged 
Effie ; “indeed, I will be very good. I will try 
to be, — O, you may believe it.” 

“ Indeed, I think you would try,” seid Uncle 
George ; “and Annie here by my side has begged 
for you harder than you can beg yourself. But 
I will tell you all, and you will see that it is 
impossible. Your mother goes at the invitation 
of an old friend in New York. Mrs. Lester has 
spent two winters in Florida, and has there a 
house of her own, with more comforts than can 
be found in any boarding-house, or hotel. She 
is a very great invalid herself; and, Effie, though 
she has been so kind as to ask your mother to 
spend the winter with her, I must say that she 
has one great fault: she ‘can’t bear’ the noise 
of children, — of girls or boys.” 

“O dear!” sighed Effie, hopelessly. 
she got nerves?” 

“I am sorry to say she has,” answered Uncle 
George. “When she first proposed this plan of 
taking your mother with her to Florida, she in- 
quired about Annie and you, and thought you 
had better both be left behind. She asked a 
great many questions about you, Effie. I made 
the best case for you I could.” 

“ But perhaps she would like me, and it would 
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be so different there,” urged Effie, “no fences to 
climb, — perhaps no other little girls ” — 

“I don’t know about the fences,” said Uncle 
George ; “ but, Effie, she asked me if you always 
shut the door without slamming, if you walked 
about the room noiselessly, if you talked always 
in a low tone” — 

“O dear, of course I should not suit her!” 
exclaimed Effie. “I never could or would go 
round like a mouse, like that,—and I don’t 
care!” 

“T think, in this case, you do care, Effie,” said 
her uncle, seriously. “ You see that I could an- 
swer these questions satisfactorily with regard to 
Annie, if not for you. And what is more to 
the purpose, I could add that she would be of 
great use both to your mother and to Mrs. Les- 
ter herself. Ah, Effie, could I say this of you? 
Even Mrs. Lester might be asked to forget the 
slamming of doors, and noisy footsteps, if she 
could gain the pleasure of having with her two 
bright, unselfish girls, not thinking of their own 
ways, but happy in helping others to their 
wishes. Could I say this of you, Effie?” 

Through all of Uncle George’s long sentence, 
Effie listened with wide-opened eyes. “ And 
mamma, mamma could go without me!” was 
her exclamation. 

“When I wrote your mother,” continued 
Uncie George, “of Mrs. Lester’s proposal to 
take her and Annie with her to Florida, she sent 
me a decided refusal, on your account, Effie, be- 
cause she could not leave you behind. I still 
urged her guing, but she said it would be impos- 
sible. But afterward I had from the doctor an 
earnest appeal to take your mother away, tell- 
ing me it would be impossible for her to live 
through the winter here; but she must go, and 
to a place where she could be quite free from 
care, and could be at rest. Could you then wish 
to ask your mother to stay ?” 

Effie was convulsed with deep sobs. 

“We have been thinking of you, Effie,” her 
uncle went on, “ and there is one plan I am sure 
you would like. I wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Lee, 
to ask them if they would let you come there 
and pass the winter.” 

“ At the Lees’!” exclaimed Effie, starting up. 

“Yes,” said Uncle George. “They are old 
friends of your father’s, and of your mother, and 
I kuew they would gladly do everything to make 
it easier for her to go away.” 

“O Uncle George, what did they say!” ex- 
claimed Effie. 

“They referred me to Alice, because the care 
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of you would come principally upon her. Mrs, 
Lee is much taken up with her younger chil- 
dren, and is not strong, and the care of the fam- 
ily often falls upon Alice. So I went to see her 
yesterday afternoon, before going out to the farm, 
— before seeing your mother,—to settle this 
very question.” 

“Yesterday afternoon, of all afternoons, — 
then it is hopeless,” murmured Effie; “and did 
you see Miss Alice ?” 

“ Yes, Effie; but I must tell you I found she 
had not the most favorable impression of you.” 

“ O, she told you of yesterday morning, I sup- 
pose, — of my <errible scrape in the coal-hole !” 
cried Effie. 

“ No,” said Uncle George, “ she said nothing 
of yesterday; but she spoke of being afraid of 
your influence with Gertrude, and she did tell 
me one anecdote of you that was not very en- 
couraging. But it was something that took place 
some weeks ago.” 

“ What could it be?” asked Effie ; “ that must 
have been in my good time!” 

“It was something about an afternoon you 
had spent with Gertrude, and you had been al- 
lowed to play with certain picture-cards, that 
never were to be taken out of the parlor,” said 
Uncle George. 

“QO, I remember!” interrupted Effie ; “ it was 
their Myriorama, or something like that, it is 
called. They are long pictured cards of the 
Rhine, or some river; and we had them rowed 
out on the floor, and played it was the Rhine it- 
self; and I was a Count Highinstauffer, who lived 
in a castle on the Rhine, but I was imprisoned 
in a dungeon in the castle, — that was uuder the 
sofa; and we had out all the chess-men, some 
beautifully carved ivory oues, — some of them are 
knights on horses, and there are castles on ele- 
phants’ backs ” — 

“That is just the time,” put in Uncle George, 
as Effie paused, “ only I did not learn all these 
particulars.” 

“I remember we did something about going 
off in a hurry,” said Effie. 

“That was the trouble,” said Uncle George ; 
“there had been a solemn promise that you and 
Gertrude were to put away everything you had 
to play with, and leave the room in order for 
Mr. Lee, who was to bring a committee of gen- 
tlemen with him.” 

“O yes!” exclaimed Effie; “and the signal 
for us to put up the things was the bel) for the 
going out train, because that is at ten minutes 
past five precisely, and that would give us time 
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to put away the things before Mr. Lee came at 
half-past five. But just before then I looked 
out of the window, and saw Egbert go by with 
our cow,—our own pet cow. And I was very 
sure he was going to sell her, and I made Ger- 
trude come too; and we seized our hats and 
coats in the entry, and ran after Egbert, to see 
about it. Gertrude was afraid about the time, 
but I told her I saw the clock, — the entry clock, 
—and I was sure it was five minutes of five. 
We had to stop about our coats, and it was some 
time before we reached Egbert, and it was not 
our cow at all. It was a cow he met 
straying away in the street, and he was —& 
driving it back again. It looked like 

our cow, with its horn, that had a crum- 
ple in it. But just then the car-bell rang, 
and we were a great way off, up the 
street, and I let Gertrude go home alone 
to put up the things; for it was time for 
me to go, and a good chance to go with 
Egbert.” 

“ Effie, how came you to tell Gertrude 
that it was five minutes of five?” asked 
Uncle George. 

“I suppose I read it wrong,” said 
Effie ; “ perhaps it was five minutes past 
five, and I read it five minutes of, — I 
didn’t look very carefully. Did Miss 
Alice tell you all this, Uncle George ?” 

“No. what she said was half-laugh- 
ing,” answered Uncle George. “ She 
told me the story by way of illustration, 
to show how your example had led Ger- 
trude to forget a solemn promise!” 

“But it was not Gertrude’s fault,” 
urged Effie, “and I meant to have gone 
the next day and explained it all to Miss 
Alice, for Gertrnde never would have 
come if I had not been sure of the 
clock, and I meant to tell her and Ger- 
trude I was sorry. But O, Unele 
George! when I thought of those beauti- 
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sky, and to catch a brilliant bit of color she saw 
in the real sunset before her. She must do it 
very quickly, Effie, for the glow would fade di- 
rectly. At this minute she heard the bell at the 
station ring. She left her painting to see if all 
were right in the parlor, thinking to come di- 
rectly back ; ‘ but, she said, ‘1 found the floor 
all strewed with things, — one could hardly step 
anywhere without breaking. something, — and 
there I had to stop and pick up everything — to 
get down on my knees, under the sofa, with my 
sunset sky, its red and its gold fading away from 
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ful carved chess-men left lying on the 
floor, — there were two beautiful queens, —I felt 
quite too ashamed to see Miss Alice.” 

“The shame should have come sooner,” said 
Uncle George. 

“And Maria Leonard got hold of it,” con- 
tinued Effie, “ and provoked me by saying I told 
a lie about the time; so I wouldn’t say any more 
about it. But did Miss Alice think I told a lie?” 

“ She said she was sitting in the porch behind 
the house, painting, with her water-colors all 
about her, trying to finish a bit of the sunset 


my grasp, and my poor daub of a picture spoilt, 
and all on account of that little midge !’” 

Effie looked up in her Uncle George’s face, 
with the tears streaming from her eyes. “Uncle 
George, what is a midge ?” she asked. 

«I will tell you,” said Uncle George. “Once 
there was an artist who painted very beautiful 
landscapes, of mountains, and sky, and rivers ; 
and he went to the White Mountains, and on 
one of the hill-sides there he sat himself down 
one day opposite a brook that came tumbling 
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down op the rocks, making a white foam over 
the dark crevices. He thought to make a pic- 
ture of it,—one that would make him famous 
ever after. But no sooner had he begun, with 
his paints all spread upon his palette, than there 
came up a swarm of black flies, — little things 
no larger than the head of a pin. They sat on 
the end of his nose, they crawled into his ears, 
they found their way into everything. One would 
have come into his eye, if he had not wiped it 
off. They were stuck in his paints, and on the 
end of his brush. He flapped his handkerchief, 
and flung his arms about, and his umbrella, and 
covered up his head; but nothing that he could 
do prevented them from finding their way over 
his picture, and into his paints, — even scram- 
bling into his eyes. So he had to give up the 
whole thing: that magnificent picture, that might 
have been the finest in the world, was never 
painted, because of these little black flies, so 
small that you can scarcely see them, — not large 
enough to catch, hardly large enough to see. 
Now it is these little insignificant flies that are 
called midges, Effie.” 

Effie looked away, much grieved. “So, Uncle 
George,” she said, “ I am a midge, then ! ” 

“O, Uncle George,” exclaimed Annie, “ you 
are too hard upon Effie.” Annie had remained 
silent till now, anxious and sad, looking off 
sometimes on the wide view, as if to try to get 
away from the trouble she was feeling. 

“TI do not mean to be hard, Annie,” said 
Uncle George; “I only want to show Effie how 
much discomfort and harm can be done by the 
smallest creature. But a much greater harm is 
done by anybody who does not stop to ‘care’ 
whether she gives trouble or not.” 

“Miss Alice was hard,” said Effie, still crying. 

“No, Effie,” said Uncle George; “she didn’t 
give this meaning to the word ‘ midge;’ it is I 
who have explained it to you. She went on to 
speak most kindly of you, and then most tenderly 
of your mother; and she ended by saying she 
would never withhold her consent to your com- 
ing, and that she and Gertrude would do their 
very best to make the winter happy to you.” 

Effie started up with a fresh flush in her face. 
“What! is it true?” she exclaimed. “Am I 
really to go there? And Miss Alice can bear to 
have me?” 

“ Not only ‘ Miss Alice,’ but Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
were most cordial in urging your coming, and 
wanted me to tell you that you should be very 
happy there. And I can assure you that ‘ Miss 
Alice’ looked most kindly as she urged it, and I 
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am sure you would find it a happy home, if you 
went there.” 

“You say ‘if’ Uncle George,” said Effie, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Because it all depends upon you,” answered 
Uncle George, “and I and your mother are un- 
certain if we ought to allow you to go there. I 
want to tell you one thing that I found out, and 
that is why I told you the midge story, — that 
Alice meant to have devoted this winter to prac- 
ticing in water-colors. She is very anxious to take 
some lessons in the spring, when she goes to 
New York ; but her father says it may not be 
‘worth while,” and Alice doubts herself if she 
has a real talent that she ought to cultivate. So 
she was planning this winter to do what she 
could by herself, to find out how much time she 
could devote to it, and how much talent she had 
for it, and her mother was to leave her as much 
leisure as she could. And now ” — 

“ And now,” said Effie, “I may be the midge 
that will prevent her” — 

“That is the very thing,” said Uncle George. 
“ If you think you can be more careful than you 
have been the last few weeks; if you can think 
more of Alice and Gertrude than of your own 
amusement ” — 

“Uncle George,” interrupted Effie, “do you 
think I am selfish ?” 

“ Effie, that is a question I cannot yet an- 
swer,” said Uncle George. “I am afraid that 
those who ‘don’t cure’ for others’ feelings are 
apt to be so.” 

Effie sat some moments thinking; then she 
said, seriously, “I was going to say I never 
would say those words again. But, Uncle George, 
Iam afraid I can’t promise; the words slip out 
sometimes when I don’t mean them. But O, I 
will try not to mean them ” — 

“TI would rather have no promise,” said Uncle 
George, kissing Effie, “ only a fresh trying every 
day.” 

“I do think I can try,” said Effie, wiping her 
eyes. “I do think I shall remember not to 
trouble Miss Alice, so that she shall lose her 
painting lessons. Iam sorry about that sunset 
sky ; it never, never could come again, — and all 
because I wanted to'see about a cow. I will try; 
I will try not to be a midge. But, Uncle George, 
what would become of me if I couldn’t go to 
the Lees’? I am almost afraid to think I can go 
there.” 

“Your mother would send you to your Aunt 
Catharine’s,” said Uncle George. 

Now Aunt Catharine was not a favorite aunt 
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of Effie’s. She had made her occasional visits, 
but Aunt Catharine had been very stern with 
her. She had always some knitting set up, ready 
for her nieces, and a sheet to be hemmed, and 
she kept Effie quite too busy for her tastes. Mrs. 
Ashley thought it might be a good place for Effie 
for a while, but Uncle George knew that her 
mother would go away with an easier heart, if 
she knew that Effie were in a home where she 
would be as happy as she was well cared for. 

“Uncle George,” said Effie, “ if the Lees are 
willing to have me, I would like to go there; 
and the very first day I act badly, they may send 
me to Aunt Catharine’s.” 

So it was settled, and the whole party went 
down from the mountain, if not gayly, yet in a 
more satisfied mood than when they went up. 
“ And mamma will drink of the water of life!” 
Effie now exclaimed, and began to give Annie 
advice as to where they had better go to look for 
the Fountain. Annie, too, began to feel more 
easy at heart. She had not ventured to enjoy 
the idea of going away with mamma; it was al- 
together too hard for Effie that she should be left 
behind ; but now she found that Effie was quite 
willing to talk of the delights of Florida, so 
happy was she at the thought of the winter at 
the Lees’. 

The next few days went off so quickly, and 
were so full of events, that Effie had no time to 
think whether she were glad or sorry. Uncle 
George made a delightful plan, — that she should 
go to New York with mamma and Annie. 

And such an exciting journey as they had 
there, and such a visit in New York! 
went with her uncle and Annie, and saw the 
vessel in which they were all to yo to Savannah. 
She was enchanted with the dear little beds they 
were to sleep in. “O Annie, how I shall envy 
you!” she exclaimed, “sleeping in these lovely 
little beds, tucked up nicely, like a doll’s cradle.” 

Annie was more dubious about the comfort ; 
she thought there would not be room enough to 
turn round in. 

“ But you won't want to be sleeping all the 
time,” said Effie; “ you will be on deck, watch- 
ing the walruses and the sharks. O Annie! if 
it were not for going to the Lees’, I should feel 
very, very badly about it.” 

They stayed at the Lanes’, but Effie saw Mrs. 
Lester once or twice. She was so afraid of her, 
and so anxious not to injure her nerves, that she 
behaved with marvelous decorum,—so much 
so, that Uncle George thought Mrs. Lester’s 
heart might be touched, after all, and that she 
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would propose that Effie should go too. But he 
told Effie, afterward, the opinion Mrs. Lester ex- 
pressed of her. “Mrs. Lester thought you were 
a very nicely behaved little girl, only she did not 
like a habit you had of turning round twice on 
your toes, before answering a question.” 

“TI never should be able to please Mrs. Les- 
ter,” sighed Effie, “if she is so easily disturbed. 
I do believe even Annie will tronble her.” 

The Lanes were very kind to Effie. Mr. 
Lane and Grace went with her to the wharf to 
bid her mother, and Annie, and Uncle George 
good-by. And then, when they had seen the 
very last, and even the wave of Uncle George’s 
handkerchief could be discerned no more, and 
they had to turn away, Mr. Lane took them both 
to the most fascinating shops in New York, and 
showed her and Grace the very prettiest things. 
He kept Effie a day or two in New York, and 
then went back with her himself. 

Effie was ashamed to think how she had 
plagued Grace Lane when she was in the coun- 
try,—for this was the very same Grace that 
she used to tease so. And now she found that 
Grace knew many more things than she did, and 
it might have been Grace’s turn to tease Effie, 
and to show off how well she could play upon 
the piano, and how she could dance. But she 
did nothing of the sort; she taught Effie some of 
the steps in dancing, and took her to her dan- 
cing-class and introduced her to her friends, and 
told them all that Effie lived in a beautiful place 
in the country, and made Effie feel a little less 
awkward. So that Effie had a splendid time in 
New York, and had a long list of things to tell 
Gertrude about, and Miss Alice; and only now 
and then, on the way back, came the picture of 
the steamer with its deck full of passengers, and 
its long trail of smoke, carrying mamma and 
Annie far, far away. 

As she drew near home, her thoughts changed 
into wondering “ Who would meet her at the sta- 
tion? Would it be Mr. Lee, or Arthur?” She 
was much afraid of Arthur Lee; indeed, he was 
the only bugbear in her new home. Mr. Lee 
was too busy to be dreaded ; Mrs. Lee was always 
kind. Stephen, who was older than Miss Alice, 
was way off in college, and would trouble no- 
body. “ Miss Alice” she was afraid of, but she 
loved her. As for Arthur Lee, he was always 
making fun of everybody, and she believed he 
had a special love of making fun of her. If she 
could only escape him, she knew she could get 
along with Gertrude and the three little boys, 
who made up the family. 
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JEALOUS OF BABY. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


It’s not very difficult, Bessy, 
To tell what you’re grieving about : 
Those frowns are quite easy to fathom, 
And so is that terrible pout. 


You're jealous of Baby; I see it. 

Why, Bess, you’ve been looking forlorn, 
And serious as a sexton, 

Since dear little Baby was born. 


Just stand with me now by her cradle, 
Where sleeping so softly she lies, 
Her pretty pink mouth like a rose-bud, 

The satin lids veiling her eyes. 


Pray answer me, — Isn’t she charming, 
And gentle and pure as a dove? 
Ah, Bess, can you blame us for loving 

What God surely meant us to love ? 


And why should you think yourself slighted, 
Not tenderly prized any more ? 

Believe it, you're still just as precious 
To all of our lives as before. 


Come, kiss and make friends with the Baby ; 
You'll find her so pleasant to kiss ! 

I know you have love enough hid in your heart, 
To spare a wee darling like this ! 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


LOSS AND RECAPTURE OF THE “ PHILADELPHIA.” 


In the early part of this century the Barbary 
States, consisting of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and 
Morocco, committed great depredations on Amer- 
ican merchantmen in the Mediterranean with 
their corsairs. Not the least part of the evil 
was the circumstance that the crews of the unfor- 
tunate ships were reduced to slavery, forced to 
toil for cruel masters, without hope of ever see- 
ing their homes and families again. For ages the 
corsairs, stealing out of the ports of Northern 
Africa, crowded with blood-thirsty ruffians, had 
swept the Mediterranean, and even roved on the 
Atlantic as far as the North Sea. The European 
powers often fitted out armaments against them, 
and inflicted severe chastisement on these ene- 
mies of civilization, although these piratical States 
contrived, until within a generation past, to ob- 
tain tribute from nations trading in those seas, as 
ithe condition of leaving their traders unmolested. 
The United States was one of the nations which 
thus ingloriously purchased safety for its com- 
merce by giving large presents, or tribute. The 
Pasha of Tripoli pretending, in the year 1800, 
that the presents made to him were of less value 
than those given to the Dey of Algiers, demanded 
that a certain sum of money be forwarded to him 
within six months, by Congress, or he would 
once more resume hostilities, and capture Amer- 


ican traders. But the small navy of the United 
States having come out of the brief naval war 
with France in a very creditable manner, more 
confidence was shown in the ability of American 
seamen by the young Republic; and instead of 
sending the tribute demanded by the Pasha of 
Tripoli, a fleet, numbering three frigates and sev- 
eral smaller vessels, was ordered to cruise off the 
Barbary coasts, to protect ships sailing under the 
American flag, and overawe the piratical States. 
The Pasha of Tripoli, finding his demands were 
unheeded, declared war ; and quite a spirited con- 
test now followed, which lasted, with varying 
success, for three years, although it finally ended 
in the humiliation of the haughty Pasha, and 
the destruction of many of his corsairs. Dur- 
ing this war opportunity was presented for many 
adventures and daring exploits, which added 
greatly to the reputation of the American navy 
and her gallant seamen. One of the most nota- 
ble of these was the loss and recapture of the 
frigate Philadelphia. 

It was in October of the year 1803 that the 
Philadelphia, being at the time of the squadron of 
Commodore Preble, and under command of Cap- 
tain Bainbridge, was cruising off the harbor of 
Tripoli, blockading the port, and chasing vessels 
trying to runin. Having been blown off her sta- 
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tion by a gale, the frigate was beating up to posi- 
tion again, when a sail hove in sight. Chase was 
immediately made, with a running fire, soundings 
being taken constantly with the lead. Finding at 
last that the water shoaled so rapidly as to make 
it impossible to capture the chase, Captain Bain- 
bridge ordered the ship to be put about with a 
view to hauling off shore, and returning to her 
station. The frigate was going at the rate of 
eight knots, when the man at the lead cried, 
“ Half-six;” at once the helm was put hard 
down, and the ship shot into the wind; but be- 
fore she could fall off on the other tack, she 
struck a rock with a violent shock, and as the 
reef was smooth and sloping, her bow rose sev- 
eral feet in the air, Every exertion was at once 
mate to float the vessel; the sails were trimmed 
to force her astern, then the anchors were cut 
away, and all the forward guns were hove over- 
board; but it was all of no avail, for the ship 
was fast on the ledge, and moved not in the 
least. To make the situation still more desper- 
ate, the firing during the chase had drawn out 
some of the enemy’s gunboats from the harbor, 
Tripoli itself being but three miles distant. Ig- 
norant at first of the extreme peril of the Phila- 
delphia, the Tripolitans approached her with 
caution, gradually getting within gunshot. The 
process of lightening the frigate was meantime 
going on rapidly. The water-casks were pumped 
out, and the foremast was cut away. But as 
every effort to save his ship proved useless, and 
the firing of the enemy grew warmer every min- 
ute, Captain Bainbridge at last listened to the 
voice of prudence and duty, and, to save the lives 
of the crew, struck the colors, an attempt having 
first been made to scuttle the vessel, with a view 
to making her of no use to her capturers. 

In a very short space the gunboats were along- 
side of the Philadelphia, and the swarthy barba- 
rians, clambering up her sides, swarmed over the 
decks, plundering the officers and crew, and 
speedily and roughly sending them on shore, 
where, however, they were received courteously 
by the Pasha, who was awaiting them on the di- 
van of his audience hall. The prisoners num- 
bered three hundred and fifteen souls, including 
twenty-two quarter-deck officers, the first lieu- 
tenant of the Philadelphia being David Porter, 
of whom we shall hear again. It is due to the 
Pasha of Tripoli to say that he treated his cap- 
tives with unusual mildness, partly owing to the 
interposition of Mr. Nissen, the Danish Consul. 

In a few ‘days it came on to blow from the 
vorthwest, which forced the Philadelphia's stern 
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around to a degree which enabled the Pasha’s 
people to get her afloat by means of anchors car- 
ried into deep water, and by pumping they suc- 
ceeded in keeping her above water until the scut- 
tling-holes had been stopped. They also man- 
aged to weigh the guns which had been thrown 
overboard, so that the Pasha now found himself 
strengthened by the addition of a fine frigate to 
his navy. But he was not to be allowed to re- 
tain her without a struggle. 

Commodore Preble, on hearing of the disas- 
ter, immediately sailed for Tripoli in his flag-ship, 
the frigate Constitution, accompanied by the 
schooner Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant 
Decatur. On the passage hither the Enterprise 
captured a ketch ; and on the return of the fleet 
to Syracuse from stress of weather, it was re- 
solved to employ the prize in accomplishing the 
destruction of the Philadelphia, which would 
soon be ready to go ona piratical cruise, and 
would prove a formidable corsair. The ketch 
was named the Jntrepid, in view, doubtless, of the 
perilous nature of the errand to which she was 
now destined, and she was placed in command 
of Lieutenant Decatur, who had ardently volun- 
teered to carry out the desperate undertaking; 
sixty-two of the crew of the Enterprise manned 
the ketch. The ketch, as the name implies, was 
of a rig now out of use, consisting in fact of the 
spars of a full-rigged ship with the foremast left 
out. The brig Siren accompanied the ketch as 
convoy. A pleasant voyage of five or six days 
brought the two vessels off Tripoli harbor at 
nightfall ; but a heavy sea, the precursor of a 
storm, was tumbling into the roadstead, and made 
it extremely hazardous to make the attempt that 
night; and well it was that prudence controlled 
the ardor of the daring crews, for before morn- 
ing it blew very heavy from the westward; and 
the ships, being unable to make Tripoli, stood to 
sea, and lay to where they could not be observed 
from shore. For six days it blew a hurricane, 
and the Intrepid (a small craft of scarce forty 
tons) very nearly foundered under the tremen- 
dous seas that fell aboard of her. 

When the foul weather at last moderated, they 
gradually crept out of the Gulf of Sydra, into 
which they had been blown by the violence of 
the gale. It was a quiet evening when they 
came abreast of the port, and the Philadelphia 
could be distinctly seen, lying a mile from the 
entrance. It was ten of the clock, a light breeze 
just fanning the Jntrepid softly over the smooth 
water, and a low moon whitening her canvas, 
when the ketch reached the channel between the 
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shoals at the mouth of the harbor; she stole 
safely through the perilous passage, and gradu- 
ally dropped down to the frigate Philadelphia, 
her crew lying concealed in the shadow of the 
bulwarks, and her rig leading the Tripolitans 
(if they noticed her) to suppose the approaching 
craft to be of a friendly flag. 

Only just men enough were visible on deck to 
work such a vessel, if she were a merchantman; 
and she was steered so as to fall across the bow 
of the Philadelphia, where she would be in less 
danger from her batteries, the guns of the frig- 
ate being trained and loaded. As the Intrepid 
drew up under the Philadelphia, she was hailed ; 
the Italian pilot of the ketch replied to all the 
inquiries in Arabic, stating that she was a trader 
from Malta, and, having lost her anchors in the 
late gale, wished to ride by the frigate till morn- 
ing. The Turks were so completely misled, that 
they actually lowered a boat to send a fast line 
aboard of the ketch, while the Americans sent 
their boat to make fast by the frigate’s fore- 
chains. Silently pulling on these hawsers, the 
crew of the ketch warped her alongside the 
Philadelphia, when the enemy discovered that 
her anchors were on the bow, contrary to the 
story previously told them. Perceiving at once 
the ruse practiced upon them, they cried, “ The 
Americans!” and were about cutting the fasts, 
when Lieutenant Decatur shouted the order to 
board, he himself springing up the black sides of 
the frigate, followed instantly by his eager crew. 

The surprise was complete. The Turks on 
the spar-deck jumped into the sea; while the 
contest below, although warm for a few moments, 
soon ceased, and in ten minutes the Philadelphia 
was again in undisputed possession of her old 
friends, the Americans. As the ition had 
been planned solely for the purpose of destroying 
the Philadelphia, it being considered inexpedient 
to imperil the enterprise by attempting also to 
carry her away, her captors now reluctantly pro- 
ceeded to execute their orders; and promptly 
distributing the combustibles brought with them 
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in various quarters of the ship, set fire to them, 
and the noble frigate was soon in a blaze. So 
rapidly did the flames dart across her decks, and 
the clouds of smoke fill the hatchways, that the 
crew of the Intrepid barely had time to return 
to the ketch, and cast off. As she swung loose 
from the burning ship, tongues of flame hissed 
out of the Philadelphia's ports, very nearly set- 
ting fire to the Jntrepid, whose ammunition was 
under a tarpaulin on her deck, and in the most 
imminent peril of exploding. 

When once fairly loose, the crew of the Jn- 
trepid, who during the whole scene had fought 
and worked in complete and significant silence, 
gave way at last to the enthusiasm aroused by 
success, and rent the still air of midnight with 
three cheers of victory. This seemed to call the 
garrison to their wits, and fire was immediately 
opened on the ketch from the shore and the 
ships in the harbor, several of which started in 
chase. But her crew manned the sweeps, eight 
on a side, and favored by a light land breeze, she 
glided swiftiy out of range toward her consort, 
the Siren, lying off the mouth of the port. The 
scene in the mean time was sublime, the flames 
leaping up the masts of the doomed frigate, and 
wrapping her in a sheet of fire, which lit up the 
sky, and the city, and the sea, while her shotted 
guns went off one by one as the fire reached 
them, like minute guns; and the batteries of the 
enemy swelled the chorus of impressive sound. 
The Jntrepid and Siren now returned to Syra- 
cuse, where they were warmly welcomed, and the 
name of Decatur immediately became famous. 


Lieutenant Decatur was soon after promoted to * 


a command ; and in the War of 1812, with Eng- 
land, sailed in the frigate United States, and cap- 
tured the Macedonian, one of the finest frigates 
of the British navy. He unfortunately became 
involved in a quarrel with Commodore Barron, 
and yielding to the fulse and corrupt code of 
honor then observed, but which is now despised 
by upright and honorable men, fell in the duel 
which followed. 





FRANK AND LUCKY. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


Eazy in the spring Frank’s letters to Lucky 
were full of guesses at the time when he ex- 
pected to be at grandma’s with his mother ; and 
it was only the middle of May, when Lucky re- 
ceived this : — 


Dear Cousin, —I now write to you for as- 
sistance of thinking. Would you get A fish-line 
or A regulation ball. Ball Time has Past Here 
and fishing Time has come. I think A fish line 
would be The best. Have they got your rail- 
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road Done. They have got ours Mose done. I 
Will show you a Picture of boys Playing Ball 
And of boys Fishing And the one you like best 
send me the Name And If it is ball I will get it 
And If it is not I will get The Fish Line. I 
Think I am coming The Last of Thiss Month. 
From your cousin, 
Frank MIDDLETON. 


But he did not come till August, and, whether 
Lucky had said “ fish-line” or not, Franky had 
one, and made it acquainted with 


it was certainly as good as the pole to which it 
was tied. His pole, and Lucky’s too, were only 
some old dry alder rods which Aunt Dorcas had 
feund for them. They had lain all winter on 
the roof of a shed, but she thought they would 
do for such small trout and chubs as the boys 
usually caught. One day, with this fishing-tackle, 
they set off down the valley to the Little Pond 
Brook. Along in the afternoon Frank’s mother 
and Aunt Dorcas were going down beside the 
river, on the flats, after choke-cherries ; and at 





every trout-hole in Dick Machine 
Brook as soon as possible. It 
was certainly only a few days 
after he came when he and Lucky 
came running home from fishing, 
eager to have Benjamin take his 
rifle and go and shoot some awful 
animal in the Bear Lot by the 
Dick Machine. They heard it 
growl “just like a bear;” anda 
little boy who was with them 
caught a glimpse of it, and it 
had “hoofs just like a horse.” 
Benjamin was not at home; but 














when he came at dusk, he, too, 
had something to tell. He said he was sketching 
up the Dick Machine, when three little boys came 
along the closest side of the thicket in which he 
sat, and he put out his foot and growled. They 
stopped an instant, and one whispered, “ What’s 
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Frank’s Picture of boys Playing Ball. And of boys Fishing. 


the mouth of Little Pond Brook they heard 
Lucky and Frank under the trees by the river 
bank. Lucky was saying, “O Frank, you 
ought to see what a big trout just came up and 
smelt of my hook. It was so long,” — and he 
measured off more than half a 
yard on his fish-pole. 

“QO,” said Frank, “if we could 
only take that fellow!” 

Then they saw Frank’s mother 
and Aunt Dorcas, when Lucky 
shouted, “O Aunt Mercy, do 
come and catch this big trout, — 
such an awful big one!” 

To please them, she took 
Frank’s pole, and dropped the 
hook, after baiting it well, into the 
pool. It was just at the mouth 
of the cold brook, and under the 
root of an old, leaning tree. The 





Catching the Big Trout. Lucky's Picture. 


that?” and then they all ran, and were out of 
sight in a moment. 

“ It was too bad,” Benjamin said ; “ and when 
I saw their heels flying down the hill, I was 
sorry I had frightened them.” 

Frank’s fish-line was not a very long one, but 


little boys got up each side of 

her, and peeped over the bank 
with faces of great expectation; while Billy, 
with perked-up ears, and one foot uplifted, looked 
over too. Ina few moments the trout bit, sure 
enough ; but he took off the hook, and they did 
not even see a fin of him. Then there was an 
excitement. Franky had another hook in his 
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hat-band, and his mother tied it to the line, which 
was only about a yard and a half long. She 
dropped it in, and had to hold the pole well down 
to the water to let the bait sink far enough. In 
less than five minutes she hooked the trout, and 
drew it slowly end carefully out of the water, 
fearing the pole would break. When it was in 
their hands, the boys were half crazy with de- 
light. Lucky exclaimed, as he held it up, “O 
Frank Middleton, just look at that! I tell you, 
isn’t he a big one? O-o-o what a fisherman your 
mother is!” 

They were eager to have her fish more, and 
she did a little while, but with no more such 
good luck, so she soon left them ; and then they 
went home to show their big trout. They dressed 


Frank and Lucky. 
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strapped on the trunk-rack behind; and dinner- 
pails and boxes were stowed wherever they would 
fit. Frank’s mother and her two sisters went 
with Benjamin in this wagon. Lucky and Frank 
rode with Oliver in the single wagon, and took 
turns with him at driving. The morning was 
delightful. The fields were so fresh and dewy, 
the air so sweet and cool. Frank’s mother often 
looked back to see the boys, and called her sis- 
ters’ attention to them. 

“ Dear, dear,” she said, as they came trundling 
down into a pretty hollow, “don’t you wish this 
wagon had as happy a load as the one behind 
us? Look back when you will, and there are 
three grins coming.” 

They climbed through the high pass, that led 
into another and a wilder valley 











than their own; and saw moun- 
tains that were new and wonderful 
to them. Passing through this 
lonely valley, they turned into a 
road built only a short time be- 
fore along 
ponds, 


the margin of some 
These were two long, 
oval sheets of water, lying in a 
deep and narrow rift between 
the mountains. The shores were 
so steep, that often the road was 
a long bridge of planks over 
the water, and teams could pase 








Coming down the Mountain. Drawn by Lucky and Frank. 


it immediately, and it took them both to do it, 
while the cat waited ‘about for the pieces. It 
weighed three quarters of a pound after it was 
dressed, and looked very large beside the little 
ones they caught themselves. Frank said it took 
just a penny’s worth of hooks to catch the big 
trout; but the lost hook was found in its stom- 
ach, so it did not cost anything, after all. 

“How old do you suppose it was?” Lucky 
asked Aunt Dorcas. She could not even guess, 
but Lucky told Frank that “no doubt it was 
eight or nine years old.” 

Lucky aud Frank had a good time when they 
went to The Plains blue-berrying. The morn- 
ing they started they rose early, and dressed 
themselves with as much whistling and singing 
as usual, but with less by-play of whacking each 
other with pillows, or snatching each other's 
clothes. About six o'clock the wagons were at 
the door. The double wagon, drawn by Jenny 
and Nipper, had boxes under the seats to hold 
the blue-berries ; and as they were to camp out, 
there were bundles of buffalo-skins and blankets 


each other only in a few places. 
At one of these they stopped, 
and lunched on the rocks. Opposite them, across 
the black waters of the pond, the high mountain 
was like a long, almost perpendicular wall, and 
everywhere gray cliffs and sombre evergreens 
gave a savage look to the place. It was truly, as 
it had been described to them, “The catamountiest 
lookin’ hole you ever see.” After their lunch they 
went on through beautiful old woods, and crossed 
a high plateau covered with pleasant fields and 
homes ; and here the blue-berries began to show 
themselves in clumps and fringes by the road- 
side. Here they met loads of people going home 
from blue-berrying. Sometimes there would be 
four or five wagons in a row, filled with men, 
women, and children, and barrels and boxes of 
every kind. Some of these wagons had come 
from places fifty or sixty miles away, and were 
going home loaded with from five to fifteen or 
even twenty bushels of blue-berries a piece. 
About five o’clock Benjamin found the place 
where he intended to camp, and drove off the 
road into the undulating plains which had been 
burned over, leaving patches and tufts of trees. 
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Between these the ground was covered with a 
thick mat of the low blue-berry bushes, and in 
some places the berries were so plenty that as 
muck blue as green met the eye. Frank and 
Lucky were out of the wagon as soon as possi- 
ble, and the others were not long behind them. 
While Benjamin took care of the horses, and 
Oliver fixed the camp, they had time to pick 
many quarts of berries; and when they built 
their fire by the huge rock, against which their 
brush-camp leaned, and ate their supper, they 
had more than a bushel of berries. They sat 
about their fire and told stories afterward, and 
finally settled themselves on the blankets and 
skins to sleep. But the floor of the camp was 
too uneven, and the bed of evergreen twigs too 
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Lucky and Frank spent many pleasant days 
after this, climbing the hills blackberrying, or 
going after spruce gum in the old woods, or play- 
ing about the house and orchards. They had 
many stories to tell each other out of the books 
they had read since they were together the sum- 
mer before; and one day they had been telling 
stories about giants, when Lucky said, “ What if 
a big giant should come straddling over the barn, 
and should take his big knife out of his pocket, 
and just give one hack at that great elm behind 
the house, and cut it clear off; and then take it 
up in his hand and go whittling along, and the 
whittlings would be as big as four-foot wood, and 
come rattling down on the house, and around us. 
What would you say to that?” 





thin; so there was aot much 
sleeping, except where Frank and 
Lucky lay. 

Very early the camp was astir, 
and the breakfast cooked over the 
fire, and eaten. Then they all 
went out to pick berries, wander- 
ing further and further away, but 
always coming back to the wagon 
to empty their pails or baskets. 
Sometimes they found great ber- 
ries as large as wild grapes, and 
in clusters, each one of which 
was a handful. Lucky and Frank 











ran about everywhere to find 
the biggest berries, and were very 
happy; but at last they were tired of picking, 
and were glad to watch the wagons with Billy. 
Perched up in them, they cracked the whips and 
sang; or they climbed the immense rock by the 
camp, running about on it, and jumping off into 
the blue-berry bushes ; or they gathered balsam 
twigs, and heaped them on the fire, to enjoy their 
snapping and blazing. At noon the boxes were 
packed full of berries, —five bushels of them, 
—and the covers nailed on. Their dinner was 
eaten, the horses harnessed, and they set out on 
the long road home. 

Instead of going by the ponds, they went an- 
other route, over a densely wooded mountain. 
The descent into the valley beyond was some- 
thing to remember for a life-time, and so was the 
long ride of ten miles or more through the dark- 
ness which overtook them beyond the valley. 
But the horses were sure-footed, and no accident 
befell them; so they reached home safely at ten 
o’clock, when the little boys were awakened and 
lifted out, and they all had some supper and 
went to bed. - 


The Camp among the Blue-berries. "Frank's Picture. 


“Ho, ho!” laughed Frank, “I guess I 
shouldn’t say anything; I'd just run.” 

“T tell you what,” said Lucky, who was mor- 
tally afraid of a gun, “I should like to take a 
rifle and point it up at his head, and fire it off, 
and see what effect it would have.” 

He had invented a real Yankee boy’s giant, 
and, like a true Yankee boy, wished to experi- 
ment on him. 

At last Frank and his mother went home. 
Then the letter-writing began again; and now 
there were not only pictures in Frank’s letters, 
but rhymes too, for he had become a little poet 
as well as a little artist. It was discovered that 
he was a little poet, in this way. One day, in 
the past winter, he told his mother that he was 
going to write some poetry ; and he sat down 
on the carpet with a paper and pencil, and was 
silent a long while. Finally, he looked up to his 
mother with a despairing look, and asked, — 
“Mother, why don’t it come?” It did not come 
that time, but afterward it did; for his mother 
found among his books this verse to Spring : — 





















“ Come, gentle Spring, for I am tired of snow; 
I long to see the reapers in a row, 
All in their shirt-sleeves white, 
Just like a snow-drift light.”’ 


She sent this to Aunt Gitty and Aunt Dorcas, 
and they were much pleased with it. Aunt 
Dorcas could sympathize with Franky, for she 
had been a little poet herself; but her efforts in 
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that direction ended with this line, in some verses 
to Winter : — 


“ His whiskers were made of the frost-work of bliss.” 
This was quoted by her brothers and sisters til] 


she was tired of the sound of poetry, and never 
would write any more. Of course Frank’s aunts 

























criticised his poetry some. 
pect that, as well as big ones. 


of a row of them. 
what had reapers to do with Spring ? 


something just like it again ?” 


LitTLe Mabel sat up so late last night, 
A star peeped out in its beauty bright, 
Gleaming and twinkling in silvery light. 











She watched the wonder in mute surprise, 
While lurked in the depths of her brownie eyes 
A baby fancy, half foolish, half wise. 









“ What makes it stay out in the cold so far ? 
Bring it in to me — quick, quick, mamma — 
The dear little cunning baby-star ! 








Little poets must ex- 


“Where had he 
ever seen a reaper?” they asked, “ to say nothing 
In pictures, perhaps; but 
And if 
he was tired of snow, why did he long to see 
Perhaps, if 
Frank had heard them, he would have excused 








himself as he did to his mother, when she was a 
little astonished, because in his poem about 


«“ A bachelor rich and old, 
(And he was worth his weight in gold,) "’ — 


Franky made “the girl that was poor” “ consent 
to be his wife,” and then tell him to “defend 
himself with a knife.” Franky said he “had to 
put it so; they wouldn’t rhyme any other way.” 


THE BABY-STAR. 


BY FANNY TEMPLETON. 


“T'll hold it so softly, and rock it to sleep 
Right here in my hand, — then quickly creep 
To my crib, and there, how warm it will keep! 


“ And when it wakes up in the morning, mamma, 
I'll carry it straight to show papa, — 
Then give it a bath, the dear baby-star! ” 





“ No, no! my darling can’t have it,” I said ; 
With a pouting lip she hung down her head: 
“ But I want it, mamma, to sleep in my bed !” 
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Ah! little the silly dreamer thought 
A vast, vast world would have to be caught, 
And down to her dimpling fingers brought. 


But softly her eyelids began to close, 
Like the drooping leaves of the folding rose, 
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So I laid her down to her sweet repose ; 
And watched the bright stars as they grandly 


swept 


Through the realms of space, by the dear Lord 


kept, 
And softly prayed, while my baby slept. 


A GREAT STORM IN PROVIDENCE. 


A YEAR ago a great gale swept over parts 
of New England and the Middle States, and 
was followed by other wild storms, which set 
people to talking about famous blows which they 
remembered in earlier days ; and a good deal was 
said about the great storm in September, 1815. 
I have a picture of the scene which people saw 
in Providence, Rhode Island, at that time; and 
the engraving here is copied from that. The 
storm then was a very violent and sudden one, 
—a hurricane, like the one we had last year; 
and, like that, it seemed to be connected with 
similar storms elsewhere ; for, although this great 
gale of September, 1815, did not seem to extend 
more than eighty miles, there had been a short 
time before the worst storm they had ever known 
on the North Carolina coast, where the tide rose 
twelve feet higher than usual, so that in New- 
bern vessels were blown into the streets, and pas- 
sage was rendered impossible by the fallen trees, 
houses thrown down, and wrecks of vessels, that 
made one great confusion. 

The atmosphere at Providence had seemed to 
be in a peculiar state for several days, when, on 
the twenty-second, the storm began moderately, 
with a strong wind from the east and northeast, 
increasing during the night, and reaching its 
height about ten o'clock on the morning of the 
twenty-third, when, for an hour and a half, the 
tempest raged with a violence never before 
known there. At twelve, there was an abate- 
ment ; then the wind veered, and forced the tide 
to ebb an hour earlier than usual, preventing thus 
as much destruction as was feared; but in that 
short time the city was damaged to an extent 
variously estimated at from one to three millions 
of dollars. 

All the vessels, except two or three, whether 
at anchor in the harbor, or lying by the wharves, 
slipped their moorings, and went rolling and 
plunging wherever the tide and wind chose to 


carry them. Some were borne with such vio- 
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lence against the bridge as to break a passage 
through it, and work their way up to the extrem- 
ity of the cove above the bridge; and after them 
came driving thirty or forty more, like cattle fol- 
lowing a leader through a break in the fence; 
they were of all sizes, up to five hundred tons, 
aud there they were huddled together, and grind- 
ing at each others’ sides. Others still were 
thrown up on the wharves, or landed on the 
banks below the bridge. 

There was scarcely a store standing below 
Weybosset Bridge on either side, round as far as 
India Bridge, but was shattered to pieces, or 
badly damaged. Many houses also were blown 
down, or swept away; some even that were 
above the reach of the water were sent dancing 
about by the wind alone. India Point Bridge, 
and the lower and east end of Central Bridge 
were carried away, and as they went crashing 
along, they caught hold of a Baptist meeting- 
house, and away they all three went. 

A sloop of sixty-five tons floated across Wey- 
bosset Street, and finally lodged in Pleasant 
Street, beside a three-story house, over whose 
roof the mast towered. One man secured his 
vessel very firmly to the wharf, to keep it from 
being carried away by the wind; and so tight did 
he tie it, that when the wind insisted finally on 
its moving on, off it started with the wharf in 
tow, bobbing up the river, to the dismay of the 
man who was on board, and got to land again 
with great difficulty. 

About five hundred buildings were more or 
less damaged, and thirty-five vessels broken to 
pieces, besides others that suffered injuries ; some 
lay five or six feet above high water, and all the 
ships below the bridge were aground or a-wharf. 
The tide rose seven and a half feet above its 
highest known point, and the streets were so 
flooded that vast quantities of lumber, and vari- 
ous fragments were left, when the water receded, 
and there was no passage except by dint of la- 
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borious climbing. Three hundred men kept 
guard while the débris was removed. 

The country about suffered, though not so vio- 
lently. In Boston, twenty trees were blown 
down on the Common, five of them being mag- 
nificent elms on the mall running along Park 





One effect of the storm was to cause a re- 
building of that porticn of Providence most af- 
fected by it; new and more commodious streets 
were laid out, and more elegant stores built. 
South Water Street and Southwest Water Street 
were built up immediately, and Canal Street soon 
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Mrs. Lamont lived in the outskirts of S y 
one of our most delightful New England towns. 
Her husband had the charge of extensive fac- 
tories; but he had wisely planted his residence 
as far as possible from the whirring noise of his 
many looms and spindles — a very pretty house, 
upon a slight eminence, with a smoothly cut 
lawn dotted with clumps of trees, and occasional 
bouquets of colored leaves, or pretty beds of 
verbenas, portulaca, and geraniums. Behind 
the house was a little wood, of natural growth, 
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Street; the high arch of Holiis Street Chureh, 
too, sprung out to an alarming extent. Damage 
was done to shipping in New York and Ney. 
port, and so strong was the wind that salt spray, 
carried inward forty miles, made the window. 
panes in Worcester salt to the taste. 


 - 


after. The streets around the cove were en- 
larged, and Weybosset Bridge rebuilt. 

This is the story that people talk about who 
are now old, but I think that the readers of the 
“ Riverside” of 1869 will not soon forget the 
great gales of September in that year. 
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which Mr. Lamont had left as he had found it, 
only clearing away the undergrowth, so as to 
allow a free passage to any one who felt in- 
clined to court its retirement. It was, indeed, 
a lovely spot, with little glimpses, through the 
trees, of the country beyond, — picturesque farm 
houses, cattle grazing in the fields, and every- 
thing quiet and reposeful as a tranquil solitude. 
There were no regular seats; but here and 
there little grassy banks, or rocks covered with 
moss, offered pleasant. resting places in the cool 
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shadow of the woods. It was a most tempting 
place to read, study, and dream, and it had 
contributed not a little to foster in the children 
of the family, especially in Lucy, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Lamont, a habit of indulging in 
imaginary scenes, in which she was always the 
prominent figure. This habit had acquired, 
with years, and the development of the imagina- 
tion, a power and fascination which threatened 
to become dangerous. She liked to see new 
faces because they added new materials to her 
ideal society ; and she delighted in gay, brilliant, 
and festive scenes, because she could elaborate 
and reproduce them in a style of gorgeous 
magnificence which made the originals fade into 
very insignificant outlines. The habit had grown 
upon her imperceptibly, just as it does in many 
girls, and though her mother often wondered 
what made Lucy so quiet when her sisters were 
so lively, she had never suspected that it was 
owing to an over-stimulated imagination. In- 
deed, Mrs. Lamont herself was so matter-of-fact, 
that the possibility of living in those unsubstan- 
tial castles in the air which her daughter was 
constantly rearing, never entered her mind, nor 
disturbed her repose. A careful mother, a good 
housekeeper, she kept everything in order, and 
her husband and children always faultlessly 
arrayed; but of their mental habits and in- 
dividual characters she knew little or nothing. 

On a pleasant summer afternoon the whole 
family was assembled to welcome Mrs. Smyth, a 
favorite aunt, who was coming with her little 
daughter Serena to make them a visit. When 
the carriage drove up, the latter became at once 
an object of particular attention to her cousins. 
A slight, pretty, dark-complexioned child, with 
manners toned down by propriety; but such 
bright, sparkling eyes, that the very spirit of fun 
seemed laughing out of them. With a rapid 
glance she scanned the group before her, and 
seemed satisfied with the result of her examina- 
tion. 

Her cousins took her immediately to her 
room, and, when the trunks were brought up, 
Serena assisted her mother in unpacking and 
arranging the contents. She then changed her 
travelling dress for a simple white piqué, with a 
pretty blue sash, and reappeared below, as the 
dinner-bell rang, looking as fresh as the flowers 
which ornamented the table. A seat was placed 
for her between her mother and Lillie, a little 
girl of ten, who had begged the place as a 
particular favor. Opposite to Serena sat the 
most charming old lady, whose gentle vivacity 
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awakened rather than repressed the mirthful- 
ness of the younger members of the family. 

“Isn’t Graunty a perfect brick ?” whispered 
Lillie to Serena. 

“ Graunty! what a funny name!” 

“Well, you know, she is papa’s aunty, and, 
of course, our great-aunty, so we say Graunty 
for short.” 

“ Just as I say Gram for Grandma.” 

“O, then you have a grandmother ! 
why is she not my Grandmother too?” 

“ Because she is my father’s mother,” said 
Serena with a smile. “My father, you know, 
is not your father.” 

“Don’t you think I know that, Serena?” 
replied Lillie indignantly ; “1 would not change 
my papa for anybody else.” 

She raised her voice, as she said this, and Mr. 
Lamont put his hand upon her head, saying at 
the same time, “ You must excuse her, Serena, 
if she thinks there is no one in the world like 
her father; it is such a pleasant delusion that 
I cannot bear to disturb it.” 

A sound of wheels approaching brought the 
dinner to a close. Nellie and Lillie rushed to 
the window to see who was coming, and the 
ladies retired to the drawing-room to receive 
the visitors. 

A large, gayly-dressed woman, with a little 
boy, entered the room with a breezy cordiality 
that was contagious. 

“ How fortunate I am to find you at home, 
dear Mrs. Lamont, and doubly fortunate in 
seeing Mrs. Smyth. And is this your little 


But 


daughter? My dear, let me introduce my boy 
to you. Ned, this is Miss Serena Smyth — 


Miss Smyth, my son Ned.” 

“T am very glad to see you, Miss Smyth,” 
said Ned, with the constrained politeness of a 
little boy on his good behavior; but the effort 
was exhausting, and he retired behind his moth- 
er’s amplitude of skirts, as if to shelter himself 
from any farther notice. But Serena was at- 
tracted by the pretty, fair-haired child, and, 
putting out her hand, she invited him to go out 
into the garden, and play with her and Lillie. 
His face lighted up with pleasure, and he left 
the room with far more alacrity than he had 
entered it. They ran down the stairs together, 
and all his stiffness was gone. “Hallo! Lillie,” 
he exclaimed, “ let’s have a nice play.” 

“What shall it be?” said Lillie. 

“OQ! let us play school,” said Serena: “I'll 
be the teacher, and you will be my scholars. 
Here, children, take your seats,— ting-a-ling-ling. 
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The bell has rung — don’t you hear the bell ? 
Ting-a-ling-ling. Good morning, Master Crosby 
—how funny you look with that little velvet 
jacket !” 

“ Boys,” said Lillie, addressing an imaginary 
crowd, “be careful how you play with Ned 
Crosby this morning. He is drest in his best, 
in a velvet coat and vest, and you must beware 
how you touch his golden hair; for he is so 
very swell, that I really cannot tell ” — 

“QO! do stop, Lillie,” cried Serena ; “ how can 
I keep school, if you go on with those silly little 
rhymes? Here, children, ting-a-ling-ling — first 
reading class. Where are your books? Do 
you come to school without any books ?” 

“Ned thinks so much about his looks, he has 
forgotten all his books,” chimed in Lillie. 

“ Then lend him one of yours.” 

“Here,” said Lillie, plucking a large leaf, 
“ play that is a book, and begin.” 

“ But what shall I read?” said Ned, rather 
perplexed. 

“QO! make up anything you please —the 
mouse he got into a cheese — don’t you know 
the fable of the mouse and the cheese ?” 

“ Ned, where are you? Your mamma is go- 
ing,” cried Nellie from the piazza, and the little 
boy ran off, rather relieved at not having to 
make up a reading lesson. 

Nellie came up to the children, and gave the 
welcome information that they were all invited 
to a party at Mrs. Crosby’s, the next afternoon. 
It was Ned’s birthday, and all their little friends 
would be there, and they were to have music, 
and supper in a tent, and everything would be 
so delightful. 

“ And I shall wear my white muslin and pink 
silk overskirt,” said Lillie, “and what will you 
wear, Serena?” 

“QO! I don’t know ; whatever mamma wishes.” 

“ But have you no choice ?” 

“The motto in our nursery at home is, 
*‘ Mamma knows best.’” 

“ But do you always agree with the motto?” 

“QO no, indeed, I often wish to do other- 
wise; but, about clothes, mamma knows what 
is most suitable and proper.” 

When Serena went up-stairs to go to bed, 
she asked her mother what dress she should put 
on for the party. Mrs. Smyth proposed a 
white barége and cherry-colored ribbons ; and 
Serena thought it would be lovely, kissed her 
mother, and fell asleep thinking of the party and 
her pretty cherry-colored ribbons. 

The next afternoon proved a most favorable 
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specimen of a summer’s day. The children 
appeared to great advantage in their party 
dresses, and they all set off in the most exuber- 
ant spirits. Mrs. Lamont particularly recom- 
mended Lillie to Serena’s care; for she had 
already discovered in that little girl, with all her 
vivacity, a germ of thoughtfulness and consider. 
ation. 

Mrs. Crosby's house was situated within the 
town, and the grounds around it were not large; 
but everything had been done, by a careful 
study of effects, to make them appear far more 
extensive than they really were. The grass. 
plot in front — it could hardly, even by courtesy, 
be called a lawn — was green, well-trimmed, and 
bordered on each side by flower-beds, where 
every hue of leaf and flower was so artistically 
combined as to delight the eye without fatigu- 
ing it. A fruit-garden, at the back of the house, 
was made, by flowering creepers, to lose much 
of its utilitarian aspect; and a pretty croquet- 
ground, at one side of the house, bordered with 
a low hedge, and furnished with rustic seats, pre- 
sented a tempting lounging place to the lovers 
of the game. It was large enough for two 
seats, and a very merry game was in progress 
as our young friends arrived at the entrance of 
the house. Mrs. Crosby received them with 
her usual warmth, and Ned found time to 
whisper to Serena that he hoped she would not 
play school as it was his birthday, and he 
wanted a vacation. Serena laughingly promised 
that nothing should be said to interrupt his 
pleasure, and Lillie assured him that all the 
books had been left at home. 

“But what shall we play?” said Serena, as 
the girls seated themselves on one of the seats 
on the croquet-ground, and began to look at the 
game. 

“Come here, Dolly,” said Lillie to a little 
girl who was standing by herself, “1 want to 
see how nice you look.” 

“OQ! 1 don’t look nice at all, Lillie; you 
know I don’t with this odious old dress, and 
you are all so fine.” 

The tears of vexation came into her eyes; 
for her dress was one of her mother’s, which 
had been altered for her, and the color was 
more adapted to middle age than to youth. It 
was besides no longer fresh, and, compared 
with the bright, airy figures around her, looked 
faded and worn. Alas for the existences that 
are passed on the shady side of life! the light 
and the sunshine visit them but rarely with 
their friendly glimpses. One such glimpse was 
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Serena to the forlorn child; she made room for 
her on the seat, and turned away her attention 
by talking of other things. When a game was 
proposed she was taken in with the rest; but 
she clung to her young protectress, who found 
herself obliged to explain everything to her. 
But Dolly, being impulsive, often made mis- 
takes, and tried Serena’s patience by always 
doing something ludicrous, to the great amuse- 
ment of the other children, and to her own 
personal mortification. The announcement of 
supper was therefore a relief, and all the 
children were marshaled to the fruit-garden, 
where an awning had been placed, under which 
along table appeared, ornamented with flowers 
and trailing vines. Large baskets of flowers 
hung from the awning, and the poles that sup- 
ported it were entwined with German and 
English ivies, which had been transferred to 
them from the neighboring trees. The choicest 
summer fruits, ices, cakes, in rich’ variety and 
profusion, together with more substantial fare 
for those who liked it, presented a charming 
coup-d'eil to the healthy appetite of childhood. 
Every variety of seat was to be seen, from a 
camp-stool to a drawing-room chair, and they 
were so disposed as to be always in the pret- 
tiest and shadiest nooks. The boys waited on 
their fairer companions, and the enjoyment of 
the afternoon was at its height. Serena was 
refreshing herself with an ice, when she looked 
up and saw the grieved expression in Dolly’s 
face. She was sitting apart, in the shadow of a 
tree, and had been unintentionally overlooked. 
Serena beckoned to her to come over and sit by 
her. 

“What would you like, Dolly?” said she, as 
one of the boys came up to repair his previous 
inattention. 

“QQ, don’t ask me,” said the flurried child; 
“Tl take anything you say.” 

“Shall it be an ice, Miss Dolly ?” said Wil- 
lie Crosby, Ned’s oldest brother. 

“O yes, ices are very good.” 

“Which kind would you prefer ?” 

“Which kind? O dear! any kind.” 

“ Strawberry, perhaps,” suggested Serena. 

“ Strawberries ? O yes, I love strawberries,” 
said the little girl with a look of relief. 

“Then you will not take strawberry ice ?” 

She turned round to Serena: “O! do help 
me — he does not understand me.” 

A smile played on Willie's face; but he 
remained quiet and composed, waiting for the 
final decision. . 
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“Strawberries and vanilla-ice,” said Serena, 
and scon she had the pleasure of seeing Dolly 
immersed in the unquestionable delights of 
strawberries and cream. But the little girl 
wanted sympathy in her enjoyments, and was 
looking up to Serena, with a superb strawberry 
in her spoon, when a sudden exclamation made 
her turn her head quickly, and the strawberry 
coated with cream was lodged on Serena’s 
cherry-colored sash. 

“O my sash — my sash!” said Serena, with 
a sigh, as she saw the unsiglitly stain on the 
bright ground of the ribbon; “but no matter, 
Dolly, finish your strawberries.” 

“I don’t care any more for the strawberries, 
if they have spoilt your ribbon,” said Dolly; but 
Serena comforted her by assuring her that her 
mother would be able to take out the stain, and, 
if not, it was only an accident, and she would 
not mind it. But come, Dolly,” said Serena, 
“would you not like to see the table? it is so 
prettily arranged.” 

They went under the awning, and admired 
the beautiful baskets of flowers. Much of the 
symmetry of the arrangement was gone: the 
ices were melting, the fruit was scattered around, 
the vines were wilted ; but yet there was much 
left to please the eye and gratify the palate. 
Dolly stood in mute contemplation before the 
still tempting array, and a conflict appeared to 
be going on in her mind; for, suddenly turning 
to Serena, she said, in a low and troubled voice, 
“Do you think it would be wrong to take 
something home to my little brother? He 
wanted so much to come; but he was not asked, 
and I promised I would try and bring some- 
thing home. Would it be wrong to take some 
of these cakes and candy? They are put here 
to be eaten.” 

Serena saw the wistful look of the child, and 
found it hard to decide. She pondered it for a 
little while, and reasoned it out with herself; 
then, turning to Dolly, she said, “If anybody 
should find the cake and candy in your pocket, 
how would you feel ?” 

“O! I should feel so mean! but how could 
they find it out?” 

“ Perhaps they might not,” said Serena, “and 
very probably would not care if they did; but 
do you like to feel mean ?” 

“O no,” cried Dolly, “ it is an awful feeling ; 
but Charley made me promise, and he will. be 
80 disappointed.” 

“Tt is better to disappoint Charley than to 
be ashamed of yourself,” said Serena, taking 
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Dolly’s hand to lead her away. The little girl 
gave one last look, and then turned resolutely, 
and followed Serena to the dressing-room. 

It was full of young ladies preparing to go, 
and the confusion was at its height when the 
two little girls came in together. 

“ Why, where have you been, Serena?” said 
Lucy, who, as the oldest, indulged in a little 
authority; “I thought we should have to go 
without you.” 

“QO! they have been lingering among the 
sweets,” said one of the girls with a laugh ; 
“what have you stuffed into your pockets, 
Dolly?) Let me see.” 

“I have not put anything into my pocket,” 
answered Dolly timidly; for she remembered 
how sorely she had been tempted. 

“QO, you little innocent! let me see” — and, 
without hesitation, she made a dive into her 
pocket, and drew out nothing but a pocket- 
handkerchief and a pair of gloves. 

The girl felt rather confused, and, to hide it, 
stooped under pretense of buttoning her boots ; 
but, as she leant over, her own pocket, which 
was rather shallow, opened, and macaroons and 
cocoa-nut cakes rolled upon the floor. A sup- 
pressed tittering was heard on every side. 

“Why, Mary Lane!” said Lucy, “how came 
those cakes in your pocket?” 

“ O, they walked in of their own accord,” said 
one. 

“They that live in glass houses, Mary Lane 
— but you know the rest.” 

“Q, you little innocent!” 
so careful of Dolly.” 

Mary Lane started up, and seizing her sacque 
with a jerk, a few more good things fell out of 
that, and this time the tittering changed to peals 
of laughter. 

“Why, Mary Lane, are you going to give a 
party to-morrow? Do you mean to set up a 
confectioner’s shop?” But the mortified girl 
did not stop to hear any more; she rushed 
down-stairs, and, finding her attendant, made the 
best of her way home, pursued by the ridicule 
of her companions, and overwhelmed with mor- 
tification. 

As the rest of the party were leaving the 
house, Mrs. Croshy came up to Dolly with a 
little basket of fruit. “ Take this to your mother 
with my love, Dolly, and tell her I am sorry 
she did not join us, this afternoon, to see hov, 
well her little girl could behave.” 

When the girls returned home, they were all 
eager to give an account of the evening's eater- 
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tainment; even Lucy seemed wide awake, and, 
when her mother asked the usual question ~ 
* Who was there ?” — 

“Why everybody was there, mother, that is 
anybody,” answered Lucy; “the Nevilles, the 
Cathearts, the Wilsons: but who do you think 
Serena selected as her companion, out of all the 
gay crowd? Little Dolly Williams, who looked 
just like a dowdy, and behaved like a goose.” 

“O! Lucy,” cried Serena, “how can you 
speak so of Dolly? she was not well dressed, 
but that was not her fault. She would have 
been glad to have changed dresses with any of 
us, I have no doubt.” 

“Yes,” said the great-aunt, Mrs. Perey, 
“they are poor; Mrs. Williams is as respectable 
as any one, but she unfortunately married a 
nine-pin.” 

“A nine-pin!” exclaimed 
Graunty, what can you mean ?” 

“I mean a man who is always excited, or 
depressed —in this case, usually the latter. 
Mr. Williams is often knocked over during the 
day, and he finds it necessary to pick himself 
up; but, once at home, ne falls, and his wife's 
occupation is to set him up again.” 

“O! Graunty, how tiresome !” 

“Yes, very; but Mrs. Williams is fond of 
her husband ; besides, she knows that disappoint- 
ments are more hard for him to bear than for 
her. But, Serena, I am glad you were kind to 
Dolly ; would you like to go and see her to-mor- 
row ?” 

“And you may invite her and her mother 
and Chariey to come and spend the day here, and 
make it a very sunshiny one,” said Mrs. La- 
mont. 

“O, thank you, dear aunt; I -iould so like to 
be the bearer of a please:t message to little 
Dolly ; and, mamma, weald you not come with 
us and see Mrs. Wil)iams ?” 

Mrs. Smyth wes not so expansively benevo- 
lent as her littie girl. She did think a great 
deal of a well-furnished house, and, all other 
things be'ng equal, a well-dressed person was 
decided’y more to her taste. She dismissed the 
subjet with a mild “ We will see, my love,” 
and, the hour being late, the children were sent 
of. to rest. Serena lay awake for some time; 
‘he scene through which she had passed was 
taking shape in her mind, and the various actors 
assumed their places with characteristic vivid- 
ness. Prominent among them was little Dolly, 
pale and sad, yet confiding and true. Wherever 
she turned, Serena saw those wistful eyes look- 
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ing upon her in grateful affection, and the little 
girl fell asleep with many plans in her mind 
for Dolly's welfare and happiress. When her 
mother came up, her lips were parted with a 
sweet smile, and as Mrs. Smyth gazed upon her, 
she felt her worldliness rebuked by the warm- 
hearted sympr‘hy of her child with every form 
of sorrow and »ain. 

Little Dolly was going over some of the 
events of the preceding evening to her mother 
and Charley, when Mrs. Lamont’s carriage 
drove up to the door, and Serena ran up the 
steps of Mrs. W lliams’s house. Dolly stopped 
short in the midst of a sentence, and ran to ‘the 
door. “O! Serena, I am so glad to see you — 
do come in; there is nobody there but mamma 
and Charley: mainma, this is Serena,” said the 
little girl enthusiastically, as if the name alone 
was a sufficient int-oduction. 

“You were very kind to my Dolly, and I am 
much obliged to you for it,” was Mrs. Williams’s 
warm greeting to Serena, as she offered her a 
seat. Serena looked at her with much interest ; 
her manner was cuiet and gentle, like one 
conscious of being suppressed, yet rising above it 
with native dignity; she could not fight a battle 
to assert her position, but she maintained it by 
a calm spirit of non-resistance, which invariably 
disarmed her opporents. Her dress was very 
quiet, and rather wern; but neat, and as tidy as 
the household avorations she was obliged to at- 
tend to in the merning would permit. Serena 
delivered her message, at which Charley set up 
a loud hurre, and Dolly's face beamed with 
delight. irs. Williams was less excited. She 
felt th<: for her the invitation came in vain ; her 
wardrobe was only suited to the atmosphere of 
home; but her children could be made to look 
well enough, and she would not deprive them of 
the pleasure. 

“Can’t we go out and play ?” said Serena to 
Dolly, after the invitation had been dismissed ; 
“my mamma had a little shopping to do, and 
she said I might stay till she returned.” 

“I should like to play ever so much,” said 
Dolly; “but I have nothing pretty to play 
with.” 

“Q, that makes no difference,” said Serena; 
“ we'll make up our playthings.” 

Dolly looked up with amazement; but she 
was beginning to think that Serena could do 
anything, so she led the way to her room, which 
was rather barely furnished, and waited till 
Serena should develop her plans. The latter 
took a survey of. the room, as_,if measuring its 
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capabilities, then, moving a large old arm-chair 
into the centre of the room, she took a towel 
and bound it round Dolly’s head; then, seizing 
a pillow, she tied it so as to make the semblance 
of a large doll; she then fastened on to it a little 
cloak, and, throwing a blue veil over the head, 
she took it in her arms with motherly fondness, 
and began to explain her intentions. The arm- 
chair was the car; the towel round Dolly’s 
head a fanciful hat; and the pillow was her 
child, whom she was to take on a visit to her 
sister. Dolly took the baby, and made signs to 
the conductor; the car was stopped, and Dolly 
jumped in; Serena gave a crack with a little 
cane she found in the closet, and the car pre- 
tended to start. Meanwhile Serena had taken 
the other two chairs, and grouped them near the 
table, which was to be their house. When she 
was ready, the car stopped, and Dolly and the 
baby knocked at a closet door, which had been 
pushed open to appear like the door of the 
house. Serena advanced and greeted her sister 
most warmly, kissed the big baby, and invited 
them to come in to dinner. Some little cakes, 
sugar-almonds, and caramels, which she had 
purchased on the way, presented a most tempt- 
ing treat. They sat down, and began telling 
each other the news. Dolly expatiated on the 
merits of the baby, and Serena told her all about 
the sewing-circle, — what Mrs. Thomson said, 
and what Mrs. Jackson did, — till the carriage 
was heard, and Mrs. Williams informed Serena 
that her mamma was waiting for her. 

“O, how sorry I am!” said Dolly, “we 
have had such fun! and the baby was so good, 
he never cried at all.” 

“If all babies were as quiet,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liams, laughing. “ there would be no noisy house- 
holds. But why have you bound a towel round 
your head ?” 

“OQ, mamma, it is my beautiful new Paris 
hat, white lace and feathers; don’t you admire 
it, mamma ?” 

“Now that I look at it, I perceive it is very 
handsome,” said Mrs. Williams; “but take it 
off now, if you wish to accompany Serena to the 
carriage,” 

The little girls took leave of each other, and 
Mrs. Smyth left a message from Mrs. Lamont, 
that the carriage would call the next day at an 
early hour to take them to Ingleside. 

As soon as Serena had left, Mrs. Williams 
began to think over the availabilities of her 
wardrobe. She went to the closet where the 


best garments were kept, and began a serious 











examination. A striped si’k, which had by 
degrees faded into a unifor'n tint; a cheap ba- 
rége, of such frail texture that the darns covered 
it like embroidery; a lawn with the faintest 
suspicion of its original color,—all passed in 
review before her troub.ed vision. She shook 
her head mournfully ; for a day in the country, 
with agreeable people, presented strong attrac- 
tions to one who hai but little to diversify 
existence; but the contrast, she feared, would 
be too great. Just then Dolly came into the 
room with a note for her mother. Mrs. Williams 
paused before opening it. Her notes were not 
apt to be those charming little missives, so 
gladly exchanged among friends, but too often 
were reminders taat some little obligation was 
still left unsettled. The envelope was too nice 
looking for the }utcher, or the grocer; it must 
be from Miss Frisbie, the milliner. Yes, there 
certainly was something due to Miss Frisbie — 
her last winter’s bonnet was still unpaid for ; and, 
forgetting the morrow’s pleasure in the present 
pain, the env:lope was slowly opened. A plain 
sheet of paver, addressed to Mrs. Williams, 
contained this line: “God’s providence is my 
inheritance, — and two $50 notes. The revul- 
sion was tco great; she sat down, and the tears 
came unbidden to her eyes. Gratitude often 
weeps, though the heart is lightened of its 
weight. In a few minutes Mrs. Williams rose 
and went to a drawer which contained her pa- 
pers. She drew out a little package, examined 
it carefally, then, taking a pencil, she began to 
make « calculation; she could not pay the 
whole of her bills; but she could cancel the 
smallest, and reduce the rest. The apportion- 
ment was soon made, and, putting on her bonnet 
and shawl, she started on her errand of joy. 
The excitement had sent a color to her cheeks, 
her eyes shone with a subdued light, and her 
ste)) was firm and elastic. 

“Why, mamma,” said Dolly, “how pretty 
you look! I should think Cinderella’s godmother 
had paid you a visit.” 

“And so she has, my darling,” replied Mrs. 
Williams with a smile, “and I have found her 
the best of godmothers.” 

Dolly looked after her mother with a stare 
of astonishment; but the latter pursued her 
course, without turning back. Her mind was 
too full of other thoughts to think of the impres- 
sion her words might have produced. Mrs. 
Williams went up the street, and stopped at 
Miss Frisbie’s, the milliner. The bonnet was 
among the relics of the past, and it is hard to 
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pay for faded things ; but, wishing to avoid all 
temptations to buy, she drew out her bill, and 
presented it with the money to Miss Frisbie, 
The milliner looked at it: “ Eight dollars — yes, 
certainly, Mrs. Williams; but can’t I do some- 
thing for you in the shape of a summer bonnet? 
I have a beauty here, that was made for Mrs, 
Norcross ; but her great-aunt is dead, and she 
has put on mourning for a month. It is a love 
of a bonnet, and I will sell it cheap — ten dol- 
lars, though it really cost me sixteen.” 

“Thank you, no,” said Mrs. Williams, “ it 
would hardly match the rest of my dress; but 
if you have a simple hat for a little girl, I 
should like to see it.” 

At this moment Mrs. Percy appeared from an 
inner room, where she had been giving minute 
directions for a bonnet. A young lady’s bonnet 
is easily concocted — a variety of pretty things, 
gracefully put together; but a covering for an 
elderly lady is quite a study. It must not be 
gay, yet it should not be dull; it must not be 
youthful, yet it should not be dowdyish ; the 
coloring must be rich, yet subdued; and the 
shape must be made to cover the head, without 
settling down on the neck. Mrs. Percy was not 
one of those silly old women who, with snow- 
white hair in front, display a black, or brown 
chignon behind; she wanted a bonnet for a 
respectable covering to her crown of glory, and 
she was evidently satisfied with the result. As 
soon as she perceived Mrs. Williams, she greeted 
her most cordially, and expressed the hope of 
seeing her next day; then, selecting a very 
pretty, though simple hat, she begged her to 
present it to Dolly as a birthday present. “ It 
is anticipating matters a little, perhaps,” said 
she; “ but you know the old saying of ‘ taking 
time by the forelock, and I may be away when 
it really takes place.” Miss Frisbie promised 
to send the hat in the afternoon, and Mrs. 
Williams continued her round of calls till she 
had but ten dollars left, which she determined to 
keep for emergencies. Late in the afternoon 
the hat arrived, and Dolly ran in to her mother’s 
room, with an exclamation of joy: “ O, mamma, 
see what a pretty hat for Miss Dolly Williams ! 
Is this, too, a present from Cinderella’s god- 
mother ?” 

“No, my dear; it is a birthday present from 
Mrs. Percy.” 

“ But is this my birthday, mamma?” 

“No; but she thought you might like it now, 
and it will be very nice for you to wear to- 
morrow.” 
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“QO yes, mamma; may I try it on?” and the 
little girl stood before the glass, in pleased con- 
templation, A pretty spray of rose-buds and 
bright pink streamers threw a tinge of their 
coloring upon cheeks usually too pale, and her 
eyes gleamed with pleasure and delight. Chil- 
dren are not philosophers, and, though the 
homely proverb —“ Handsome is that handsome 
does” — may have been duly instilled into their 
minda, they will think more of the beautifying 
effects of a pretty hat, or a bright colored sash, 
than of all the juvenile acts of virtue on record. 
Dolly walked off to her own room to see how 
well her hat would set off the plain white dress 
she intended to wear, and, pleased with the re- 
sult, she returned to assist her mother in her 
little preparations for the approaching visit. 

Early the next morning Charley looked out of 
the window, and saw the sun shining brightly ; 
and, befure the carriage arrived, the whole party 
was ready, and the children were impatient to set 
off. ‘They were welcomed most cordially by the 
whole family at Ingleside, and Mrs. Williams 
soon felt at home in the midst of the joyous and 
unpretending home- circle, Serena and Lillie 
carried off the children, with a supply of play- 
things, into the little wood at the back of the 
house, and Charley was made supremely happy 
by a miniature railroad, and train of freight and 
passenger cars. The former, on arriving at their 
destination, had to be unloaded and reloaded, so 
that the occupation was incessant, and Charley 
could think of nothing else. He represented, in 
himself, all the employés of the road; and was 
successively conductor, fireman, brakeman. A 
shrill whistle gave due notice when the cars were 
approaching, and the little girls with their dolls 
scampered away, to avoid being run over,—a 
feat which invariably elicited peals of laughter 
from the merry crowd. On one of these occa- 
sions they came upon Lucy, who was walking in 
the wood, apparently unconscious of everything 
around her. The noise they made as they rushed 
up to her, drew her attention; and, putting up 
her hand with a deprecating gesture, she ex- 
claimed, — 

“QO dear! the bubble’s burst !” 

“Why, what bubble ?” said Dolly, with much 
astonishment. 

“ It's gone, — the castle is in ruins, and just at 
the most interesting point. Why, Dolly Wil- 
liams, is that you?” said Lucy, turning to the 
little girl, who looked in mute amazement. Dolly 
could not quite recover herself till she had taken 
Serena apart, and asked her what Lucy meant 
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by the castle in ruins. “I don’t see any,” said 
the matter-of-fact little girl. 

“ Nor anybody but Lucy ; hers are all castles 
in the air. It is a way she has of telling stories 
to herself.” 

“Why can’t she tell them to us? I am very 
fond of stories, and we might sit down and work 
for our dolls.” 

“QO! she would not like to tell them, for they 
are all about herself.” 

“ What can she find to say about herself?” 

“ Why, sometimes she is a princess, and some- 
times a peasant ; and there is always a handsome 
young man, who is very rich, or noble, who takes 
her abroad, and introduces her at court; and she 
lives in a beautiful palace, or a lovely country- 
seat, and everything about her is perfectly splen- 
did.” 

“Hlow dull it must seem to be real!” ex- 
claimed Dolly. “ I don’t wonder Lucy was vexed 
with us.” 

“Ido it myself, sometimes,” said Serena, “ but 
I am trying to break off the habit, — it is a great 
waste of time ; besides, as you say, it makes real 
life dull, — but it is very hard. Mamma makes 
me write a little composition every day, and that 
makes me think in earnest. But if you like a 
story, Dolly, I will read you one.” 

“ But where is your book?” said Dolly. 

“Q, no matter ; play this was a book,” replied 
Serena, as she took up a paper-box, which she 
held like a book, and began, apparently, reading 
a story, which perfectly charmed and delighted 

Dolly, being thoroughly juvenile in its tone, and 
full of the most delightful impossibilities. 

A very agreeable gentleman from California 
accompanied Mr. Lamont when he returned to 
dinner. His conversation was varied, and Serena 
listened with appreciative attention. In the 
course of his remarks, he said he had come to 
the States to find a suitable person to take charge 
of an estate, which he had purchased at some 
distance from San Francixco. ‘The details could 
easily be learned; what he wanted was a faith- 
ful, reliable man, who would be willing to give 
his whole attention to the duties before him. To 
such a person he could offer a pleasant home, 
and an adequate salary. Serena’s attention did 
not flag when he began to discuss business mat- 
ters, and her mind now reverted to Mr. Williams 
as a possible candidate for the place. She said 
nothing at the time; but, in the afternoon, when 
Mrs. Lamont and her guests had gone to take a 
drive, she crept into the library, where her uncle 
was busily occupied in looking over some papers ; 
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she sat down quietly till he was at leisure ; then 
she came up to him, and said, “ Uncle ” — 

“ Well, little mousie, what would you like? ” 

“That gentleman who was here at dinner (I 
cannot remember his name) said he wanted 
somebody to go to California; and, Uncle, don’t 
you think Mr. Williams might do?” 

“ But what makes you think of Mr. Williams ? 
He may not wish to leave his business ” — 

“QO, dear Uncle, I am sure he would; they 
scem very poor.” 

“What do you know about it, Serena? Are 
not Dolly’s dresses as pretty as yours? I am 
sure I thought they all looked very nicely.” 

“Yes, dear Uncle, they look nicely ; but it’s 
like a pretty dress with the color washed out, — 
they look faded and worn.” 

“ Faded, with such a color as Charley’s! The 
mother and daughter do look a little pale, and 
Mr. Williams,— let me see,— well, he has 
looked occasionally troubled when I have seen 
him, and his clothes are rather shebby ; and per- 
haps, after all, you may be right, little mousie, 
and I will see what can be done to assist them.” 

The little girl, without knowing it, had awak- 
ened the conscience of the selfish, but not ungen- 
erous man of the world, and he began to think 
how often he might have thrown business in Mr. 
Williams’s way. but had preferred employing 
some more fortunate rival, because he often met 
him in society, or because he was more accessi- 
ble. His interest, once awakened, was all the 
more eager for this previous neglect, and, that 
very evening, he mentioned Mr. Williams to his 
guest, who had been very favorably impressed by 
the gentle bearing of his wife. The next morn- 
ing the proposal was made, and joyfully accepted, 
and immediate preparations began to be made. 

A suitable sum was advanced for an outfit, and 
offers of assistance came from every side. Mrs. 
Williams was surprised ; she thought of the many 
days when no one had darkened her doors, and 
now the bell kept up a perpetual jingle, and she 
hardly found time for the many calls upon her 
attention. Mrs. Lamont and her family were her 
most efficient helpers; the ladies had much prac- 
tical sense, and the children were like sunbeams, 
cheering the house with their presence, and mak- 
ing it musical with mirth. Serena, especially, 
was quite exuberant; and Mrs. Percy, whose 
interest in the Williamses had been first awak- 
ened by the little girl’s warm-hearted sympathy, 
employed her constantly in little commissions, 
that drew out her taste and judgment. 

The time of departure was drawing near, and 
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the neighbors and friends of the Williams family 
determined to give them a little surprise-party, 
and bring in their parting gifts. Their own house 
was empty, and they were spending their last few 
days with the Lamonts, who were, of course, in 
the secret, and made their preparations accord- 
ingly. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the latter part of 
August, when cerriage after carriage drove up to 
the house, to say the final good-by. With the 
first arrival the ladies of the family had all as- 
sembled in the parlor; and as one after another 
entered, bearing some pretty or useful keepsake, 
the surprise and the excitement increased. The 
centre-table was gradually covered with pretty 
silver articles, entertaining books, and ornamental 
engravings. The children were not forgotten. 
Ned Crosby came in bringing a cage with a 
pretty canary-bird for Dolly; and a little girl 
broucht a Maltese kitten, which the children 
seized upon with delight. 

“ May I call my bird Serena?” 
Ned. 

“T think not,” he replied, “as the bird isa 
male; the females, you know, sing very little, 
and this one is a stunner.” 


said Dolly to 


As if to estublish his reputation, the bird began 
to sing so merrily, that the children could hardly 
hear one another. 

“Then I will call him Neddy,” said Dolly ; 
and Neddy chirped a noisy acquiescence. 

“ But my little kitty: I can call her Serena.” 

“O yes, if you think it a compliment to give 
anybody’s name to a cat; for my part, I can’t 
bear the horrid, slippery creatures.” 

“You must not abuse my pretty kitty,” said 
“Isn't 
she a beauty, Lillie, and would you not call her 
Serena?” 

“Serena is a pretty name, and if the cat is 
very tame ” — 

“O! pray stop, Lillie,” said Ned ; “don’t give 
us any more of your everlasting rhymes.” 


Dolly, swinging her over her shoulder. 


“ Everlasting, dear Ned—what’s got into 
your head ” — but Ned heard no more ; for with 
a bound he rushed out of the room, and ran up 
to Serena, who was putting together a little 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots. 

“Shall I gather some more lively flowers for 
you, Serena?” said Ned, at once recovering his 
good-humor. 

“No; Lucy says this is the German ‘ Vergiss 
mein nicht,’ and I want to make it for Dolly to 
remember us by.” 

“ Why, bow long will it last ?” 
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“QO, not fong; but, if she wears it to-day, she 
will remember it always.” 

“] like to talk with you, Serena; you always 
think of something different from other girls. 
Now, there’s Lillie with her teasing rhymes — O, 
merey! she is coming, and Dolly too with her 
kitten: did you kuow that she was going to name 
it for you?” 

“No; but I shall be very glad to have her. I 
do so love to be remembered.” 

The wreath was completed, and put upon 
Dolly’s head; and the children amused them- 
selves with making up small bouquets, which 
they presented to each one of the guests, as they 
went in to tea. Serena made up two fragrant 
boutonnieres for her uncle and Mr. Williams, and 
the gentlemen had to stoop and have them fast- 
ened in by her skillful fingers. 
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The most delightful days come to an end ; and 
as the evening set in, their friends took leave 
with many kind adieus and good wishes. The 
presents were duly admired and packed away, 
and the bird was hung up out of the reach of the 
eat. The next day the Williamses set off for 
their new home, in good spirits, and with many 
promises of frequent correspondence. 

Serena’s vacation was also at an end, and, with 
her mother, she took the cars a week after, leav- 
ing behind her a host of pleasant memories. The 
little girl did not cry because she was leaving 
kind friends, and returning to the irksomeness of 
school; her brave little spirit continued lively 
and bright to the last moment; and her pleas- 
ant face, nodding an affectionate farewell, was the 
last thing they saw as the cars moved rapidly 
away. 


LITTLE-FOLK SONGS. 


BY ALBA. 


XXXI. 


“ WAVE, pretty wave, 
Come over the sea, 
Aud bring a beautiful gift to me.” 


“QO, is it a shell, 
Like a tiny pink bell, 
Or a flower, that grew in a mermaid’s cell ? 
- 


“Or pebbles dyed, 
And streaked and pied, 
I'll fling at your feet in the coming tide ?” 


“ No, none of these, 
But, if you will please, 
A boat with white sails to catch the breeze. 


“ Round the world [I'll go, 
While you ebb and flow, 

And come back before I'm found out, you 
know.” 


XXXII. 


A little brown bird sat on a high tree, 

O, the wind blew softly out of the west ; 
Her mate near by sang merrily, 

Four speckled eggs were in her wee nest. 


So sweetly he sung, so shrilly and clear, 
O, the wind blew softly out’of the west ; 


His love sat thrilling with joy to hear, 
While her eggs lay cradled beneath her breast. 








The great sun went down behind the blue hill, 
O, the wind blew coldly out of the north ; 
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The little bird’s song was hushed and still, O, she courtseys and dips as she daintily skims 
The bitter black frost came creeping forth. Over the wave, like a girl at a ball, 
She’s as full of caprices, and fancies, and whime, 
Two birds lay dead in the chill, gray morn, As the sauciest flirt of them all. 
QO, the wind blew coldly out of the north ; Away o’er the seas 7 
The tiny nest hangs on the tree forlorn, We will glide, we will glide ; wt 
Four frozen eggs are its only worth. Away o’er the seas, yo, ho! ask 
Borne swiftly by the breeze ae 
XXXII. And the tide, and the tide, — sail 
Dickon has a boat Borne swiftly by the breeze, yo, ho! like 
That will sail, that will sail ; has 
Dickon has bys boat, yo, ho! O, her helm it is true to the steersman’s hand, = 
And lightly she will float And the foam rises white in her track “fe 
! ses ack, he 
In the gale, in the gale, — As she bounds to discover some golden land ore 
Lightly she will float, yo, ho! Stoke, cme wiiten a-onprsbqpeg “a 
omy eae ee And bring all its bright treasures back. lar 
Dickon has a boat th 
That will sail, that will sail ; rei 
Dickon has a boat, yo, ho! th 
And lightly she will float he 
In the gale, in the gale, — a 
Lightly she will float, yo, ho! - 
fr 
XXXIV. se 
“ Mamma, may we go to the pretty spring b 
Down under the willow-tree ? r 
There’s a dear little frog that sits on a stone, I: 
I don’t think he likes to live there all alone; 
May I bring him home with me?” - 
. 
“QO yes, my darling. if froggie will come ; f 
You may go ask him and see: t 
But he has a cool house beneath the old log, ' 
And he sits on the stone and watches for prog, 
And very contented is he.” | 
Little Dick trotted off with his nurse to the 
spring : 
“ Hullo, Mister Frog,” says he, 
“My mamma, she said I might carry you home ; 
O, her sides they are made of the good pine I'm a very good boy, and I maunt you to 
wood, come, — 
And her sails of the white linen fine ; To come home and live with me.” 
She broadens at the beam as a good ship should, 
And narrows at the prow to a line. The frog was asleep on the soft damp moss, 
Away o’er the seas Under the roots of the tree ; 
We will glide, we will glide ; Little Dick stooped to get him, when up with a 
Away o’er the seas yo, ho! jump, 
Borne swiftly by the breeze And a yaup, in the midst of the spring he went 
And the tide, and the tide, — plump, 
Borne swiftly by the breeze, yo, ho! And that was the last of froggie ! 
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TAKE a good look at the Outward Bound, for 
the tug is leaving her. She is a barque, a rig 
which (like that of a full-rigged ship) has three 
masts, but differs from that in the mizzen or after- 
most mast, which has fore-and-aft sails, — that is, a 
sail stretched on a boom and gaff, and a gaff-topsail, 
like a sloop. The tide being against her, our barque 
has been towed to the mouth of the port by a tug. 
But now, the tide having just turned, and a light 
breeze coming off the land, the barque has got up 
her topsails, and she begins to get headway. The 
crew are hoisting the spanker and the maintop-gal- 
lant sail, while a man is unfurling the main-royal, and 
the foresail is hanging in the clewlines and buntlines 
ready to be sheeted home. The tug now casts off 
the tow-ropes, and the last messages and directions 
having been given, she starts for home, leaving the 
barque to proceed alone on her long voyage across 
the pathless ocean; to encounter various vicissi- 
tudes on that sea which no civilization can reclaim 
from its boisterous, wayward moods, and, let us hope, 
safely to reach her destined port at last. As the 
stately vessel moves off on her course, she passes a 
brig-schooner working her way in against the light 
evening wind. On the right, the barque leaves the 
last beacon that shows the direction of the ship 
channel; on the port bow, and soon to be left be- 
hind, is the light-house, prominent on a headland, 
When the sun has set, the keeper will climb the 
winding stair of his tower and light the faithful 
flame, which will gleam like a star in the wake of 
the departing ship, the last fading reminder of home, 
until it sinks below the waves, and nothing but sea 
and sky are henceforth visible to the lonely barque 
for many days. 


And now, having looked at the frontispiece, you 
will of course read Andersen’s story; and is it not 
the most extraordinary thing that our good friend 
can write such clever stories ? As good fortune will 
have it, a letter has just come from a Dane, who 
lives in our country, but has been home on a visit ; 
and as he went to see Andersen, he found something 
to tell us of the great story-teller. Let us read it, 
looking over one another’s shoulders : — 


“New York, August 4, 1870. 

“During a recent visit to Copenhagen, the capi- 
tal of Denmark, it was my good fortune to meet the 
world renowned poet and story-writer, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. I remember well how in my early 
childhood I had been affected by his poem, “ The 
Dying Child,” and my admiration for him increased 
with my years; especially when he became such a 
great source of delight and improvement to my flock 
of children, and probably one of the most effective 


means of preserving and increasing their interest in 
my dear little native land,— Denmark. It was 
therefore a happy surprise, indeed, when I met him 
at a dinner party given by General Raasléff, and, 
for the first time in my life, stood hand in band and 
face to face with that noble, gifted man, who, while 
par excellence the children’s author, is himself a child 
in earnestness, simplicity, and tenderness of heart 
and manners. Mr. Andersen is tall and some- 
what slim, and notwithstanding his sixty-five years, 
as hearty, strong, and elastic as an ordinary man of 
forty. I could perceive scarcely any silver in his 
locks, and his eyes shone with the brightness and 
life of youth, and with an expyession of mingled 
tenderness and humor, that went to tte very heart. 
He was greatly delighted at hearing how widely his 
works were read and appreciated in America, and 
regretted that he could not sufficiently overcome his 
aversion to the sea, to pay a visit to what he considers 
the World's Fairy-land. After dinner he read some 
of his latest stories to us, and I felt how far I had 
been from heretofore fully appreciating his wonderful 
genius. It was a scene worth remembering. As he 
sat at the window in the beautiful Danish twilight, 
his face half turned away from us, holding the book 
in his left hand, and gesticulating with the right, and 
reading with a voice and expression that brought out 
so many hidden meanings; he seemed to me the 
very embodiment of refined, graceful simplicity, and 
earnest, loving truthfulness, and reminded me ex- 
ceedingiy of his friend, and brother-spirit, — the 
master-writer and lecturer, — Charles Dickens. The 
next day he called upon me at the hotel, and kindly 
yielded to our request for some ‘more stories.” At 
parting, he presented my daughter with the last vol- 
ume of his works, and gave me his portrait, inscribed 
as follows, ‘ Life is the most beautiful fairy tale, after 
all” During the summer, when not travelling on the 
Continent, Mr. Andersen is usually the welcome 
guest at the country mansion of some family or other 
of the Danish nobility; and that same evening he 
started on a visit to Basnds Manor, in the southern 
part of Seeland. From there he wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter, in publishing which you will aid me 
materially in executing the commission with which 
he charges me: C. 


“*My pear Genera C., — It has afforded me 
sincere pleasure to have made your acquaintance. 
There are men toward whom we feel drawn at 
once, at the first meeting, and who become dear to 
us. You are one of those men. I do not at all like 
the thought that we may perhaps never meet again ; 
there is scarcely any probability of my ever coming 
to America, although the desire is not lacking. I 
promised you a small bouquet, as a greeting from 
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me to your wife. I have a knack for arranging 
flowers, but they should be fresh; it is the arrange- 
ment of the colors that gives the highest effect. 
When the flowers dry up, that effect is gone. I 
must therefore consider such colors as I think will 
keep the best ; but the appearance will not be much 
to boast of. However, it is, at all events, flowers 
and foliage from Danish soil. Let my hearty greet- 
ing. and the remembrance of the father-land, be the 
fragrance of my bouquet. You will soon return to 
the land of the new world. Greet all my friends, 
large and small, men and women, boys and girls. .. . 
“+ Yours, heartily devoted, 
“* Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN.’” 


STANLEY SACKETT’S SCRAPES. 
AN ALLITERATIVE ACCOUNT. 


Stanley Sackett survived seven summers success- 
fully, spite sundry scrapes. 

Saturday school scattered, study suspended, Stan- 
ley sought Sister Sue, saying, “Sam Scudder says 
scholars spend Saturday sailing ; sun shining so splen- 
didly; say, sha’n’t Stanley share school - fellows’ 
sport ?” 

Sweet Sue Sackett sat sewing serenely. She 
smilingly surveyed Stanley. “ Six successive Sat- 
urdays’ sailing should suffice,” she said, softly. 
Severe sentence! Stanley supplicated, scowled, 
sobbed, saying, “ So shameful !” 

Saucy speech ! 
Stanley so sulky. 
Sister Sue said so. 

Stanley soon seized sprightly story-book. Sue, 
seeing Stanley so still, supposed Stanley supremely 
satisfied. Stanley solitary, soon sought some spiced 
solace. Several splendid somersaults soothed sulks 
somewhat. 

Stanley sauntering slowly, still stubborn, saw Sue's 
Skye-terrier, Snap. Slyly seized Snap, stole scissors, 
secretly snipped Snap’s shaggy sides. 
gling, snarling, scratching. Snap shaven, shorn, 
sped swiftly. Snap shabby scarecrow. 

Second scrape! shameful scheme! Stanley step- 
ping stealthily, soon silenced Sister Sue’s sweet song- 
ster. Seizing shot-gun, shot,— song stopped sud- 
denly, — singer slain. Stanley’s spirits somewhat 
subdued. Scapegrace and Stanley synonymous! 

Sail succeeded! Stuffed satin sofa such splendid 
sail-boat. Sue’s scarlet silk scarf Stanley’s sail. 
Stanley’s see-sawings severely strained sofa’s springs. 
Smooth sailing! soon stormy sea. Ship struck shoal. 
Shipwreck ! Sofa swayed, smashed suddenly, strand- 
ing sailor. Sail striking stand, shivered superb 
statuette. 

Stanley soon spied sideboard’s shelves. Stood 
stock still so surprised, surveying savory sweets. 
Sister’s sewing society staying, substantial supper 
symmetrically spread. Stanley speedily sacked sump- 
tuous stores; swallowed sundry sandwiches, salads, 


Sue stared, surprised, seeing 
Still Stanley submitted, since 


Snap strug- 
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strawberry sweetmeats, sardines, sugar-plums. Surely 
such sugar-plums seldom seen. Stanley soon sati- 
ated! Strawberry syrup stained Stanley’s spick- 
span, stiffly starched suit sadly. 

Something (self-reproach) seemed saying sternly, 
“ Stop, Stanley, stop!” 
ter Sue sought Stanley. 


Silence so suspicious, Sis- 
Swift steps sounding sud- 
denly, startled Stanley. Smash! sweetmeats spilled, 
Stanley saturated, smeared, sticky. Stanley slipped, 
striking skull severely. Scared: screamed, shrieked, 
sobbed stoutly. 
cor. Sister, servants, seamstresses, soon surrounded 
Stanley. 
severely. Skillful surgeon summoned, soon set Stan- 
ley’s shoulder, sewed Stanley’s scalp. 

Sad situation. 


Screams speedily summoned suc- 
Stanley's shoulder sprained, skull smarting 
Scarlatina supervened. 


sorrowful, so sick, secluded some time. 
saw Stanley’s sorrow sincere, sufferings sufficient 


Stanley 
Sister Sue 


shame. Sister’s sympathizing smile sweetened Stan- 


ley’s solitude. Sickness subdued Stanley's spirits. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN AUGUST NUMBER. 

Double Acrostic. — Foundation words — Sweet, 
Heart. Cross words — Sigh, woe, Elia, ether, toilet. 
German Riddles. —1. Nene; they are all put in. 
2. Neither; they both run shorter. 3. A nut with a 
hole in it. 4. A glove. 5. A cod salted. 6. A 
spool of thread. 7. A splinter. Proverb in Pic- 


ture. — Too many cooks spoil the broth. Anagram- 
matic Enigmas. — 1. Loretta C. Winston. 2. Con- 
stantinople. Sphinz’s Puzzles. —1. Two only ; the 


shepherd has two feet, the dog paws, and the sheep 
trotters. 2. A nail in a horse-shoe. 4. Cod. 5. 
Terra es et in terram ibis, 7. Put one apple down, 


and take it up with the other hand, I suppoe. 9. 
8 5 3 

. 7” ‘- The first line shows the three 
. po , measures ; the second shows the 
5 : . beer all in the eight-gallon measure ; 
° 3 by following the lines down, the 
: 5 : reader will see how the decanting 
7 . 4 oes on, until there are four gallons 
7 : 5 im the eight-gallon measure, and four 
4 : , im the five-gallon one. 

4 4 0 


10. Making 30 numbers, the Christians had these 
numbers, — 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 30. 11. Each ate one third of the eight 
loaves. Of these A furnished 4° = 5, and B %: 
one third of eight is equal to §. Now A had him- 
self eaten § from his J,*, and must have given the 
stranger 4: B ate §, and had } left for the stranger. 
A had 7 pieces of money, and B 1 piece. 13. 669 
= 67. 14. He did not alter the mark, but he 
added the letter S to the mark: SIX. 


Tt will be seen that some of the answers have not 
yet been given. Most of those to Sphinx’s puzzles 
were guessed by “ Uncas.” 
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1. Johnny shall have 


2. And here’s a leg 
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Mother Goose’s Melodies. 


JOHNNY. 


L. Movrrtow. 
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why may notJohnnyloveme? AndwhymaynotI love Johnny Aswell as any-bod-y? 
why may notJohnnyloveme? And whymaynotI love Johnny Aswell as any-bod-y? 
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Thursday . 1 | Partridge shooting begins, 1870. 
Friday. ..| 2 | John Howard born, 1726. 
Saturday..| 3 | Moscow burnt, 1812. \ b 

J , ai n\ 
Sunday . 4 | Fahrenheit, the thermometer man, died, 1776. UY len Y, Vf, S 
Monday. . 5 | First American Congress met, 1774. bz \ “SF \y a VAL 
Tuesday. .}| 6 | Dog-days end (on paper). re ra! > . 
Wednesday | 7 — —e Y 
Thursday .| 8 | Capture of Sebastopol, 1855. = 
Friday ...| 9% | Battle of Eutaw Springs, 1781. , ; : 
Saturday..| 10 é 4 
Sunday . | 11 | Discovery of America by Columbus, 1492. ; = 1, 
Monday. .| 12 | Battle of Chapultepec, 1847. . 
Tuesday. . | 13 . 


Wednesday 14 | Capture of Mexico, 1847. 
Thursday .| 15 





Friday ... | 16 Pilgrims left England, 1620. N 
Saturday..| 17 | James Fenimore Cooper died, 1851. \ 
Sunday. | 18 
Monday. .| 19 
Tuesday. .| 20 | Battle of Chickamauga, 1863. ASS 
Wednesday | 21 | Sir Walter Scott died, 1832. ENON 

SS 


Friday ...| 23 | Capture of André, 1780. ~ 
Saturday. . 
Sunday . | 25 | Pacific Ocean discovered, 1513. 
Monday. . 26 | My birthday, 1859. F. B. J. 


Thursday . 22 | 
| 














Tuesday. .| 27 

Wednesday | 28 | Battle of Marathon, 490 n. c. 

Thursday . 29 y 

Friday . . . | 30 | Whitefield died, 1770. f 
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